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CHAPTER XVI. 


A REVELATION. 
THE telegraph boy was coming up the drive at Marshlands. 
Nell saw him from her bedroom window. There was only one 
boy who carried telegrams from the post office in the village, and 


he was mainly engaged in bringing them backwards and forwards 
to Marshlands House. Tom Beales was employed in the choir 
as well as in the telegraph office, which should have vouched for 
the respectability and responsibility of his character; but he was 
an evil-minded boy whose soul was set upon mischief, and was 
ever disposed to consider pleasure before duty, after the manner 
of unregenerate boyhood. 

He never hurried himself. Nations might fall, or, what was 
nearer the mark, horses might win or lose, and fortunes might 
change hands, before Tom Beales would consent to hasten his 
lagging footsteps. He always dawdled, and if possible he always 
chucked stones. 

He was at his usual games now. The drive from the tumble- 
down lodge at the gates up to the door of the house ran no 
longer through a green and sylvan park in these latter days. On 
either side there were unlovely turnips planted in close set rows, 
belonging to Mr. Wilkes, the worthy farmer who rented the land 


up to the very garden fence. Amongst these turnips—swedes they - 


were, to give them their rightful name; unsavoury vegetables, 
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whence strong and pungent odours were wont to be wafted un- 
pleasantly to the noses of the Miss Forresters when the wind set 
in that direction—a careful observer such as Mr. Tom Beales 
was able to descry sundry insignificant living things. There were 
sparrows by the score, there was an occasional field mouse, and 
there was also now and again a barn-door, chick that, moved 
by a spirit of inquiry, had strayed beyond the limits of its 
home amongst the back yards of the house, and at rare inter- 
vals there might also be seen a cat. At each and all of these 
creatures Mr. Beales considered that it behoved him to stand 
and shy the frequent pebble. 

Sometimes in the excitement of the chase he left the road and 
plunged into the “ roots,” in pursuit of his prey ; sometimes he only 
stalked the game cautiously, backwards or forwards as the case 
might be, along the narrow grass margin of the road. 

It will be understood, therefore, that telegrams due at Marsh- 
lands House were not, under these circumstances, delivered with 
any unseemly haste or punctuality. 

“There is your telegram, Dottie, coming up the road,” said 
Nell, looking into the study when she got downstairs. “Tom 
Beales is, as usual, taking his time over it.” 

“The little beast!” cried Dottie, springing up angrily from 
her book, which, of course, was “ Ruff’s Guide to the Turf”’—a 
volume that was scarcely ever out of her hands. “And here am 
I, in a perfect fever! Poppet promised to send me a wire the 
moment the race was over, and that telegram, my sweet children, 
will make a woman or a mouse of your sister; if Thalassa pulls 
this race off I stand to win ten pounds; if not, I am undone! 
Where is that fiendish boy? I will be the death of him 
some day.” 

“‘He is at the present moment pursuing one of our Cochin 
China cocks in and out of the mangel-wurzels,” observed Millie, 
who happened to be kneeling in front of the window teaching 
the Irish terrier to balance biscuits on his nose. 

Dottie fled like a whirlwind out of the room. 

“T'll teach him to chase Cochin China cocks,” she cried 
savagely, “when I am waiting for my telegrams !” 

For that a telegram could ever come for anybody else in the 
house, save for Dotty, did not enter remotely into any one’s 
calculations. Dottie kept the Marshlands telegraphic wire going 
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—it is doubtful whether it would have had any existence at all 
but for her, or if in the whole parish there were half-a-dozen 
telegrams sent or received in the course of the year by anybody 
but Miss Dorothea Forrester. Nobody at Marshlands took.much 
interest in the thrilling events of the racing world save herself, 
although, to do Dottie justice, whenever she did happen to win 
her money, the whole household fared for a space more sump- 
tuously, and was treated to certain unaccustomed luxuries that 
were unknown to it under ordinary circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Millie continued her canine instructions. Snap sat 
on his hind legs and looked many piteous and unutterable things 
at her out of his soft, pathetic brown eyes, and the little pink tip 
of his quivering tongue fluttered up frequently towards the corner 
of his nose, in the direction of the broken biscuit. 

“Ah! you would, would you, bad dog! quiet, steady; don’t 
you dare to touch it. Trust, Trust, if you take it before I tell 
you, you will catch it, sir!” and crack went the dog-whip, within 
six inches of his head. 

“T can’t think how you can torment that poor dog so, Millie,” 
cried Nell impatiently. “Of what use is that senseless trick? 
Dogs are so delightful in themselves ; their own natural ways 
are so charming ; why not leave them as they are? If one were 
to devote one’s whole life to the study, I doubt if one would be 
able to entirely fathom the depths of one single dog’s character. 
To teach tricks to a dog is to degrade his natural qualities ; be- 
sides, you make him miserable. Only look at the reproach in 
Snap’s eyes ; it is heartrending! ” 

“I quite agree with you, Nell; but that wretch Ducky jeered 
at me so horribly the other day because none of my dogs can do 
tricks ; he says they only know how to bark and bite, so I was 
determined to show him 

“What on earth is the meaning of this?” here said Dottie’s 
voice at the door; the open telegram was in her hands, and she was 
reading it over with a puzzled face. “I can’t make head or tail 
of it: ‘Cannot come Sunday; try to understand and forgive.’ 
Who cannot come Sunday? Poppet never meant to come ; and 
‘forgive ’—what am I to forgive? Is it my sovereign that he has 
forgotten to put on to Thalassa, after all? If so, I shall certainly 
never forgive him, when he might have got me such a splendid 


price! and as to understanding—Oh! I don’t believe it can Le 
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from Poppet at all. Why, it comes from Fenchester, and Poppet 
is at Newmarket.” . 

Nell, who had been crouching down between Snap and the 
window, rose slowly to her feet. She turned suddenly very white 
—a cold rigidity seemed to benumb her senses—she held out her 
hand towards her sister. 

“TI think the telegram is for me, Dottie.” 

“For you, Nell? Is it?” turning to the envelope in her other 
hand ; “it is addressed to ‘ Miss Forrester. I am sure I am very 
sorry if I opened it, but how was I to know? But are you quite 
certain it is for you? It seems quite incomprehensible; that 
stupid girl at the post-office must have made some mistake.” 

“T think I know what it means,” said Nell dully. 

She felt as though some one had given her a hard blow. There 
was a dumb, stupid apathy within her, but she did not feel any 
pain—not yet. 

“Oh, if so, of course it is yours, Nell, and I apologize for 
opening it. But did you expect your young man on Sunday? I 
thought you said he wasn’t coming down this week? and why 
in the name of fortune does he wire from Fenchester ? Good 
gracious, child! I hope to goodness you and Cecil haven't 
quarrelled ; that would be simply awful.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with Cecil,” answered Nell a little con- 
fusedly, and then, dreading more searching sisterly questions, she 
went quickly away out of the room, with the telegram which 
Dottie had given up to her, in her hand. 

She went and stood by the open hall door ; winter and summer 
alike, everybody left the front door open at Marshlands. The day 
was moist and chill; the sky was one wash of dull and uniform 
grey, utterly unbroken and still; a faint mist shaded the distant 
lines of the landscape, so that they melted away into the sky. 
There were no boisterous winds nor storm-rent clouds to-day. 
Far away down the drive, Tom Beales was beating a leisurely 

retreat, chucking stones to the right and the left of him as he went. 

Nell stood quite still, looking out at the familiar scene with 
the message of disappointment crushed up in her hands. 

“I am dreadfully disappointed.” She said the words aloud 
twice over, as though to emphasize them to herself. “He 
promised to come and see me, and now he will not. It is a 
great disappointment.” 
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She dwelt upon the word conscientiously and earnestly. She 
was quite sure that she was disappointed. Yet, at the bottom of 
her heart there lay, not disappointment, but despair ! 

Presently she turned away and went slowly upstairs to her 
own room. For some minutes she stood quite still in the centré 
of it. A large photograph of Cecil in a red plush frame stood 
upon the table; there was another of him in his wig and gown 
on the mantelpiece behind her. She turned slowly round and 
looked at them both, first at one and then at the other. 

She had been so pleased with them when Cecil had given them 
to her. Was it a fortnight or three weeks ago? She could not 
remember. It seemed only yesterday that he had brought them 
down, and had kissed her as he gave them to her, and she had 
been quite happy and contented then, and had felt glad that she 
was going to be his wife. It was only the other day—and now— 
now! 

Her eyes dropped slowly down to the telegram in her hand— 
a telegram can never be a very romantic missive, the bald un- 
sympathetic wording leaves no room for the details of joy or 
sorrow ; yet, if it brings us bad news, it is perhaps a more deadly 
medium of grief than the longest letter that can be penned, whilst 
if it brings us joy, we have no need of more. Pages of expla- 
natory sentences could not have made Julian Temple’s meaning 
more distinct to Nell than those eight words which brought to 
her so strange a mingling of rapture and despair, so that each 
one of them burnt itself in letters of fire into her heart. 

“He will not come!” had been her first blank thought of 
misery ; “it was my only chance, my one solitary hope of seeing 
him again, and now it has withered and perished, and I have no 
hope any more.” That had been all that had come home to her 
at first. Now she read the concluding words of the message 
again, “try to understand and forgive.’ A slow light woke in 
her eyes ; her white cheeks flamed into crimson ; her curved lips 
parted into a smile of triumph and joy, whilst quick little breaths 
broke swiftly and tumultuously out of the riotous and sudden 
excitement at her heart. 

“My God! he loves me!” she said to herself in a whisper ; 
“he loves me!” and then she threw herself down upon her bed 
and buried her face amongst the pillows. 

For a long time there was no other thought. 
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_“ He loves me!” she murmured at intervals to herself ; “ Julian 
Temple loves me! It is because of his honour that he dare not 
come. Yes, Julian, yes, I understand.” 

The discovery she had made filled her whole soul ; she wanted 
nothing more. Life was full, joy was completed; there was 
nothing left on earth or under heaven for her to desire or long 
for; he was her other self, that “twin-soul” of which the poets 
have written, who dwells somewhere in the wide-reaching spaces 
of the vast unfathomable universe for each of us, without whom 
the existence of every living creature must for ever remain in- 
complete and void, and from whom so many of us—such tens of 
thousands—so far the larger portion of sad and suffering human- 
beings—are destined to be for ever and for ever estranged. But 
to her, Nell Forrester, that companion-being had come! She 
had met him face to face ; across the dull darkness of the world 
they had grasped each other’s hands ; all unconsciously and un- 
wittingly they had drawn near to one another ; and that great 
and beautiful secret, which is not so much human love as human 
affinity, had been revealed to them both. 

For a long while this wonderful thought—entrancing, absorb- 
ing, and absolutely bewildering—was all that she was capable of 
realizing. 

She knew now that love had come to her at last—the love 
she had only dreamed of hitherto, dimly and darkly—that she 
had known to exist, and yet had never found. The blind and 
selfish passion of a Vane Darley had but caricatured it. The cold 
conventionality of a Cecil Roscoe was but its pallid reflection— 
the unreal shadow of the substance itself. But in Julian Temple 
all that she had desired and longed for most seemed to be united 
—strength and tenderness, passion and heart-worship, and that 
subtle union of thought and sympathy that forms the deepest and 
most lasting bond of all between two people who are mutually 
attracted to one another. 

And then, after all this rapture of thrilling delight, there came 
at last to poor Nell the inevitable reaction. For the “soul” in 
us, in this sordid and work-a-day world, is so weak and feeble 
a portion of us, it is but now and again, at rare and trembling 
intervals, that it is able to spread its wide white wings and draw 
us up into the blue ethereal vault of heaven. Fain would we 

be rid of the fleshly burden that drags us down again to earth, 
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and remain for ever in those empyrean heights above ; but, alas, 
it is not given to the sons of men to shake off the hard and 
practical conclusions of life for more than a few brief and transi- 
tory moments. Nell Forrester, after that swift and ecstatic 
flight into the regions of deathless joy, came down very rapidly 
again to the level of this lower world. She sat up at last on the 
little white bed, on which, in her first delirium, she had flung 
herself, and, whilst the tears of her rapture lay still wet upon her 
pillow, other tears of more bitter import gathered slowly and 
painfully in her aching eyes. 

For it was only a dream—a beautiful and impossible dream: a 
glimpse of a heaven she might never enter, a glimmer of light 
through a half-opened doorway that was to be close shut again 
for ever ! 

What Julian Temple had meant her to understand was as clear 
as daylight to her. He would come nomore. That thing which 
to a woman is so vague and intangible, and to a man is so real 
and so tremendous in its impassable strength, that barrier which 
men call “honour,” and women—God forgive them—often call 
foolishness, stood between them, barring for ever the way that 
might have led to happiness and to joy. 

It was all over. Whatever else life might contain for her, Julian 
Temple must be for ever left out of it. 

In time she would grow old ; she would get accustomed to her 
fate ; those dream images that had seemed so sacred and so dear, 
would all be left wrecked and stranded upon the golden shores of 
hope and of youth. Hope would die ; youth become a dwindling 
phantom along the dreary vista of the years ; and love—the love 
that might have filled her life with gladness—would fade into a 
pale faint vision ; the memory of a “might have been ;” a lost 
and missed possibility that had never really been within her 
grasp. 

In all human experience there is none so sad and so bitter as 
this: to know what would have made our life worth living, to 
see and understand the one thing that would have been for our 
soul’s best peace; and, yet, by an irony of fate, to miss it altogether 


and for evermore! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CECIL’S BANK NOTES. 


‘GORDON FORRESTER had been having a very good time of it 
ever since his youngest daughter had been engaged to be 
married. He was a man who, up to now, had been desperately 
unlucky all his life. , 

Some people do not believe in “luck,” and are wont to declare 
that misfortunes only assail those who lay themselves out to 
court them ; that troubles arise mainly from mistakes and mis- 
managements, and that if a man complains of ill-luck, he has in 
the long run, only himself to thank for it. 

It is certainly the case that when we commit ourselves to a 
line of action that we are well aware to be unwise and imprudent, 
we perhaps deserve but little pity when the inevitable con- 
sequences of that action overtake us. 

Yet there are certain people who, throughout their lives, 
appear always fated to do the wrong thing, and whom a 
malignant retribution seems to follow up with a relentless 
severity, that others, no less faulty than themselves, are more 
fortunate in escaping. 

No doubt Gordon Forrester had had only himself to thank 
for his calamitous marriage and its disastrous ending. Yet he 
scarcely ever looked at it in that light. He was not nearly so 
shocked and horrified as his neighbours were at the event which 
had brought shame upon his name and reproach upon his 
innocent children. He had a casual way of regarding things—it 
was very bad luck certainly, and fell hard upon him—but in his 
own mind his wife was still “ poor Geraldine” to him. He kept 
her photograph upon his bedroom mantelpiece, and often 
wondered what had become of her; he had loved and admired 
her in his own way, and he had never been hard on her for her 
sin. His brother had been indignant with him because he had 
flatly refused to institute divorce proceedings against her, and 
had ended by quarrelling with him entirely and solely on 
that account. 

“Poor girl; why should I persecute her?” had been the 
remark of the injured husband, with a careless shrug of his 
shoulders, “And as to the law courts, I’d as soon keep out of 
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them. One is certain to drop one’s money at that game, and I’d 
rather spend mine more amusingly than in filling the lawyers’ 
pockets.” 

“But think of your honour, Gordon! Of the family name 
dragged in the mud by that disgraceful creature!” had urged Sir 
Robert in that long-gone-by interview. 

“Tut, tut, my dear Bob! The poor girl was terribly bored at 
‘home; one must make some excuses for her; she wasn’t a lady, 
you see, to begin with, and though she tried her best to become 
one, these d——d women about here wouldn’t help her a bit. 
Not one of them would call on her or be kind to her, and yet she 
had as good a heart as anybody that ever lived. And perhaps 
it was, in a measure, my fault ; I left her a great deal alone; I 
was always out myself. Anyhow, I’m not going to be hard on 
her now. She don’t want to get married to this chap, I expect ; 
all she wants is to amuse herself. I shall let her alone. ‘ Live 
and let live’ is my motto.” 

Well, no doubt it was not only a very reprehensible decision, 
but also a very mistaken one ; for, as the years went on so, too, 
did the scandal live, and people were not slow to remember the 
mother who still bore the name of Forrester, and who had never 
been repudiated by her too indulgent and careless husband. 
They said to one another that by his own inaction Gordon 
Forrester had made it impossible for anybody to associate with 
his daughters or to do anything to lift them out of the mire of 
their mother’s disgrace. For she was still his wife ; although no 
one had ever heard any more about her fate, it was manifestly 
still possible for her to return at any moment to her husband’s 
house. 

That was by no means the only mistake of Gordon Forrester’s 
life. If he had chosen he might have lived within the limits of 
his small income. It had been open to him at first to let Marsh- 
lands furnished, and to take his girls abroad and educate them well 
and cheaply in some French or Belgian city. In a prolonged 
absence of several years the past would have been to a great 
extent forgotten ; and he could have economized, and could have 
been able to pay his way and to live honestly and creditably. 
But such an uprooting of all his habits of life did not commend 
itself to his indolent and egotistical nature. It was ever so much 
easier to stop on where he was, to run into debt and to borrow 
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money when he was hard up, to let the park and the fields to 
the neighbouring farmers, and to allow his daughters to grow up 
anyhow, uneducated and untrained, and so he allowed the 
opportunity to slip by. Dottie and Millie, indeed, had been sent 
to school for a few years, but English schools are expensive, and 
the experiment was not continued for long, and Nell had received 
no regular instruction at all to speak of. This, however, did 
not trouble their father in the least. They all of them muddled 
along somehow and anyhow at Marshlands, and no one, except 
Nell, had ever taken life in the least from a serious point of 
view. 

“TI don’t see the use of education for girls,” Gordon would say 
if any one called his attention to the fact of his daughters’ lack 
of learning. “All a woman requires is marriage; and there 
isn’t any science or any language that ever was taught in a 
school that teaches them how to get husbands so well as their 
own wits do.” 

And it was, perhaps, the greatest trouble of his later days 
that his daughters, in spite of this theory, had none of them yet 
achieved the, to him, sole aim and object of a woman’s 
existence. 

So he really looked upon it as a very great piece of good 
fortune when Nell was engaged to be married. It was a good 
marriage, too ; a sound, respectable connection of which even 
Gordon Forrester’s careless mind was forced to admit the material 
advantages. Nell would be placed in a good position; she 
would be fairly well off, and have a house in London, and of 
course she would be able to help her sisters. It was quite on 
the cards that one of them being married, the others would, by 
her help, very soon follow suit. 

“If only I can get them all three comfortably settled and off 
my hands, I should be able to live a decent life again,” he was 
thinking as he sat one evening with a pipe in his mouth by his 
library fire. “I think I would shut the old place up and go and 
look up some of my old friends in London and Paris. In London 
of course, I could stay with Nell or with one of the others ”—his 
thoughts running rampantly on ahead—“ it would be cheap, and 
very much more cheerful than at the mother’s house, and I dare- 
say they would be always glad to put meup. And then in Paris ? 
Let me see, Madame de Sarcy must still be alive, I should say. 
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I might go and find her out. By God! what a fine woman that 
was! and she used to be very fond of me at one time. Ah! 
those were glorious days! the days when I was young and free, 
and the women called me ‘ Handsome Gordie.’ ” 

And the prematurely aged and worn-out man, in his old and 
shabby black velveteen suit, the only attempt at evening dress he 
ever made at home, sighed as he recalled his past triumphs and 
successes in those golden days of his youth before he had com- 
mitted the greatest and most irretrievable mistake of his life. 

“Poor Geraldine!” he said softly after a few moments. “It 
was a pity perhaps that I married her, she’d have been just as 
happy as she was, and we neither of us hankered particularly 
after respectability, and yet, I don’t see what else could very 
well have been done under the circumstances, when she lost 
her engagement at the Frivolity and there was nobody else but 
me. I have not been a good man, I suppose; but I think I 
should have been a worse one if I hadn't married her, poor girl! ” 
and then he sighed again and wished that “ Poor Geraldine” could 
have seen her way to sticking to him. “It would have been 
better for the girls,” he thought, and that was all the reproach 
he ever cast at the wife for whom he had sacrificed his life, and 
who had rewarded him by betrayal and desertion. Then 
presently his thoughts returned to the daughter by whose 
means good fortune seemed to be coming back once more to 
him and his. Already in these last few weeks there had been a 
glimmer of many kinds of better things for him. There had been 
some small social triumphs to which he had long been a stranger, 
and which were soothing and gratifying to him. Only this morning, 
in Fenchester—it being market day, and his custom te go into 
the town for a little variety, just to moon about with his hands 
in his pockets and to exchange a few words with the farmers 
and the shopmen—this very day a new thing happened to him. 
Lord Redstoke, the great man of the neighbourhood, had 
stopped him and congratulated him on his daughter’s engage- 
ment, whilst Lady Redstoke, who had been wont to ignore him 
and look straight in front of her as she drove by, bowed to him 
quite graciously as she sat in her carriage in front of the circu- 
lating library in the market place. 

“A good marriage too, I hear, for your girl, Mr. Forrester,” 
Lord Redstoke had said condescendingly ; “the youngest, is 
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it? Ah, well, I am very glad to hear one of them is going to 
be married. The Roscoes are most respectable people—to be 
married at Easter, and to live in London, is she? Well, we shall 
not forget her ; Lady Redstoke will be sure to call upon the bride 
when she goes up to town for the season.” 

Gordon Forrester was not at all too proud to be pleased by 
the proffered patronage, although all these years he had affected 
to despise the people who had dropped and ignored him, 
declaring that he wanted none of them, and that he and his girls 
could get along very well by themselves ; yet deep down in his 
heart there had no doubt been many sore and angry heart- 
burnings, which this tardy acknowledgment served to soothe and 
smooth away. 

And Lord Redstoke had not been the only one to hold out the 
hand of reconciliation, for where the lion leads the way the 
smaller animals are never slow to follow. Others who had heard 
and seen the meeting, came up also and spoke to him and offered 
their congratulations, giving him to understand that this 
marriage of his girl was well regarded by his country neighbours 
and might open the door to better things for them all in the 
future. 

Then over and above all this there was yet another source of 
secret satisfaction in Gordon Forrester’s heart to-night ; his future 
son-in-law was an excellent young man in all ways, no doubt, 
but chiefly so to his father-in-law elect in that he was of a generous 
and confiding disposition. Presently Gordon took out a key 
from his pocket and opened a drawer in his writing-table, and as 
he opened it he smiled to himself. Greedily and furtively he 
opened it, looking behind him as he did so towards the door, 
which was ajar, and through which there came the scent of 
cigarettes and the click of balls and the loud merry voices of 
Dottie and Millie and of the young fellows who had come over 
from the barracks to play billiards with them. The game to- 
night was pool, and the fun was fast and furious—Dottie’s shrill 
voice well above the rest shouting and screaming as usual : 

“ Poppet, you are cheating. I swear you are: No, you can’t 
put back your ball and have that stroke over again; you must 
lose alife. I tell you I saw you push the blue out from the cushion. 
Ducky, hold him back! don’t let him play! Millie, set Snap at 
him! Oh, Captain Toulmin, you will really think us all cracked. 
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Nell is the only sane one amongst us, and she is in love. Why 
does love make some people melancholy? Nell is just now per- 
fectly funereal inher ways. Poppet, I love you desperately some- 
times, but it doesn’t depress me in the very least. Perhaps that 
is because I also hate you at times so intensely ; the one passion 
counteracts the other. When you cheat or forget to back the 
winner for me, I simply detest you, and now I swear you shan’t 
have that stroke again. Millie, set the dogs at him, do!” 

Then followed a wild commotion—shouts of laughter, screams 
and scuffles ; the young ladies were apparently chasing the gentle- 
men round the billiard table. A general scrimmage ensued. The 
men crawled under the table or clambered over it ; the girls rushed 
round and round, aad the dogs, joining delightedly in the fray, 
careered about with frantic and deafening barks. Inthe confusion 
a little table upset with a crash, and a soda-water tumbler was 
shivered into atoms on the stone flagged floor; after which the 
unfortunate Mr. Popham was dragged out by the heels from his 
hiding-place under a sofa, and was violently set upon and punished 
about the face by a batterade of footstools and cushions. 

Gordon was accustomed to it all. He rather liked to hear 
them. The girls always “romped” when the subalterns were 
there in force; and when they romped they generally kicked up 
an infernal shindy. There did not seem to him to be any harm in 
it at all—it was only play; they kept the house alive withit. But 
Gordon knew very well from the peculiar style of pandemonium 
that was going on just now that Nell was not with the rest. Nell 
somehow was so different to the others; he wondered why. 
She had always been a quiet little thing ; she did not amuse and 
interest him half so much as her sisters did. She was not his 
favourite child at all, but just now she was of more importance to 
him than all the rest. He supposed there must be something in 
her after all; for with all her quietness she had managed to catch 
a husband before her sisters. Perhaps she was really cleverer 
than either of them. 

“But, by Jove!” he thought, “if I were a young fellow, it’s 
Dottie I’d have gone for. A fine woman is Dottie, with a spirit 
of her own. Little Nell isn’t a patch on her.” 

But it was because he was sure that she was not there, and 
would not be likely to comein and catch him, that he ventured 
to open that secret drawer and to count over his treasure 
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with hands that trembled a little with eagerness. Five crisp new 
Bank of England ten pound notes. It was years since Gordon 
Forrester had fingered somuch money. There was alittle gloat- 
ing light in his faded eyes, and a greedy smile that flickered over 
his wrinkled face. When one is very hard up, and one has 
depended for a long while upon chance loans and windfalls, a 
good fat comfortable sum like fifty pounds is apt to make a man’s 
heart beat and his mouth water. Gordon Forrester had never 
looked at any woman in his life so tenderly and lovingly as 
he looked at those crisp and rustling bank notes. 

“A good boy!” he murmured ; “a good, generous boy! I never 
thought he would respond to my little appeal so liberally ; a ten- 
ner, perhaps—that is alll expected. But this—this is princely, 
quite munificent! and the best of a loan from a son-in-law is that 
it’s exactly like a loan from a mother—one need never repay it. 
Cecil is certain to look upon it in that light ; good, generous 
fellow that he is. But he shall have my I.0.U.—Oh, yes—that 
is only right in case of my death. I will send him an I.0.U. 
to-morrow.” 

He was in the act of replacing the notes safely into the drawer 
when a foot-fall sounded across the oak floor behind him, and a 
light hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

He started guiltily, and shuffled the notes hastily back together, 
shutting up the drawer with a bang. . Nell had come in through 
another door, and so quietly that it was not until she was stand- 
ing behind him that he realized that she was there. ; 

“Oh, my dear, how you made me jump! I declare you quite 
frightened me! You came in like a ghost, my dear Nell; positively 
like a ghost!” and Gordon laughed a little nervously, and busied 
himself assiduously amongst the loose papers on his writing table 
to cover his confusion; but he knew very well that she must 
have seen. 

“Papa, where did you get all those bank notes?” said the 
voice of the young Inquisitor behind him. 

“Oh, only a little windfall, my love—just a mere trifle—a 
small legacy that I have come into.” . 

But, with an unerring instinct, Nell knew. She had not been 
Gordon Forrester’s child all these lonz years for nothing. 

“Did Cecil give you that money ?” 

“ My dear Nell, donot insult your own father! ‘Give!’ One 
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gentleman does not give money to another. A gentleman 
may, indeed, accept a loan.” 

“ And Cecil lent you this ?” 

“ He was kind enough to oblige me with it, certainly, under all 
proper conditions,” replied Mr. Forrester loftily. “ He will receive 
my acknowledgment and my I.0.U., which I intend to send to 
him by the first post to-morrow. It is a very ordinary transaction, 
my dear child, I assure you. You need not distress your little 
heart in the least on behalf of your future husband.” 

“ But, papa, what is the good of your I.0.U.?” 

“My dear Nell, do you mean to impugn my honour ?” cried 
her father in a shocked and horrified voice. 

“But how can you ever pay Cecil back?” persisted the girl 
remorselessly. “I daresay you would if you could, but you know 
how poor we are. Where is the money—all that money—to come 
from? There must be eighty pounds there at least.” 

“Oh,no,no! Now, my love, you are exaggerating ; say fifty.” 

“Fifty ! and where are you to find fifty pounds ?” cried Nell, 
with real distress. ‘“ Papa, pray send the money back to him.” 

Mr. Forrester laughed softly. Nell’s words were mere child- 
ishness to him. 

“ My dear little girl, you are talking great nonsense. Our dear 
Cecil is only too glad to be of use to me, and as to repayment, 
really, my dear Nell, it is a very poor compliment to your own 
charms that you pay yourself, if you can doubt that Cecil con- 
siders himself amply repaid already. Iam giving him my daugh- 
ter; how can filthy dross, a miserable fifty pounds, weigh in the 
balance against so priceless a treasure as yourself, my child? 
Nevertheless, if only to satisfy you, as Ihave told you already, 
he shall have my I.0.U. All the usual formalities shall be com- 
plied with, although in this case, a case that may be said to lie 
between the hearts of a father and his children, such formalities 
are totally superfluous.” 

Nell said no more. She sat down wearily in an arm-chair by the 
hearth, and leant her tired head upon her hand and stared into the 
red embers of the faintly flickering fire. If for one wild moment 
she had dreamt of being true to her secret instincts, and of throw- 
ing up her engagement to Cecil because of that wonderful dis- 
covery in her own heart that she had so lately made, all such 
thoughts now vanished into thin air. That her father should be 
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in Cecil Roscoe’s debt seemed only one more link to strengthen 
the chain that bound her to him. A moment ago, when she had 
crept softly into her father’s study and had laid her fluttering 
hand on his shoulder, it had been in Nell’s mind to have said to 
him: “I cannot marry Cecil Roscoe; I do not love him ; I love 
some one else, and I will not marry where I do not love.” But at 
the sight of those fluttering bank notes in her father’s trembling 
hands, the desperate words had died away upon her lips. Gordon 
Forrester never knew how near at that moment he had been to 
receiving a shock that would have cruelly upset all his new plans 
and hopes. Nell said nothing more, she only sat down behind 
him dully and dejectedly. “Yes, Cecil has been very good to 
me and mine,” she thought miserably, “He does not deserve 
that I should treat him badly ; it would be base and shameful of 
me to throw him over now; I must not, cannot do it. In his 
own queer, cold way I believe that he loves me, and it would 
make him very unhappy if I were to be false to him, and, besides, 
does not everything, even this money, bind me to him? What 
good should I do if I were to break with him?” and she 
sighed wearily. For if in a weak moment Julian Temple had 
allowed her to perceive that he liked her too much to be merely 
her friend, yet Nell was scarcely vain enough to suppose that 
this new and wonderful attraction to herself could be sufficiently 
deep rooted to make him suggest, or even desire, that she should 
throw Cecil over for his sake. 

On the contrary, that which his telegram had implied was 
totally the reverse. In so many words Julian Temple had said 
to her: 

“There is danger in this friendship of ours; and into that 
danger I do not mean to run.” 

When a man says this to a woman, there is no other course 
open to her but to submit. She was wise enough, too, to under- 
stand that a man must be very desperately in love before he will 
go deliberately out of his way to overstep those strong and in- 
stinctive barriers which lie between his honour and a forbidden 
love. ; 

However lightly she might hold that same vague and unattrac- 
tive virtue of “honour,” she knew well that to a man of Julian 
Temple’s calibre it must be a very tangible and living reality, and 
that the discretion which is the better part of valour, and which 
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urged him now to avoid and shun her altogether, was a sufficient 
evidence of the light in which he too probably regarded it. 

Even if she herself had the strength or the power to break off 
her engagement to Cecil, would Julian Temple be at all likely to 
take advantage of it or to rush again into the situation on which 
he was so resolutely determined now to turn his back? She 
could not tell. She only knew that she felt sick at heart and 
very helpless ; that the little courage she might have summoned 
to her aid was flickering feebly in the socket, and that the sight 
of Cecil Roscoe’s bank notes in her father’s hands seemed to put 
the final stroke to the hopelessness of a cause that was already as 


good as lost. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE EVIL REPORT. 


IT has, I think, been said before that there was no man on 
earth for whom Cecil Roscoe entertained a higher regard and 
esteem than for Julian Temple. , It was, perhaps, chiefly because 
the older man was so totally and entirely dissimilar to himself that 
Cecil, from the first hour of their acquaintance—an hour which 
dated from his earliest days in London—had been so strongly 
attracted by him. 

There was, possibly, a little one-sidedness about their friend- 
ship, Temple’s tastes and thoughts differing widely from his. 
Neither did their characters hold anything incommon. If Tem- 
ple’s was the deeper and more thoughtful nature, Roscoe was far 
more shrewd and worldly wise. Julian’s ideals were lofty and 
pure, almost too much so, indeed, to be practically workable. 
Cecil, on the contrary, had no exalted theories, but, on the other 
hand, he held certain strict and undeviating principles, such as 
his friend had no sympathy with. The inherent tenderness of 
Julian’s heart, combined with the extreme wideness of his views, 
made a broader-minded man of him altogether than the young 
barrister, who was hard and intolerant in his judgments and some- 
what rigidly unbending in his decisions. Temple could put him- 
self, mentally, in another person’s place, and he knew how to 
temper his opinions with a wide charity ; but Cecil had no place 
but his own, and no standing point but the fixed rules of an un- 
alterable standard. 


Yet for all that he turned naturally to Julian in all the troubles 
37 
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and joys of his life ; the sympathy that was in the man softened 
him insensibly, whilst the known rectitude of his life excited 
his admiration and commanded his respect. It was, therefore, 
nothing wonderful that he should betake himself one morning to 
the pleasant rooms in Piccadilly where Julian, when in London, 
was habitually to be found. 

By good luck Temple was in town and at home. He had 
returned only last night from some rather protracted country 
visit, the three days in Fenshire—where he had been in bad spirits 
as well as in bad form, and had shot detestably—having been fol- 
lowed up by aweek in Yorkshire and a few days’ hunting in 
Cheshire. He had recovered his capabilities for sport, and his spirits 
and temper completely during the last week, and had returned to 
London refreshed in body and entirely reinstated in his own good 
opinion of himself. He was now minded to give himself up for 
atime to literary work. There wasa half-finished article on his 
conscience to which he was resolved to apply himself with 
vigour and assiduity. There had been a brief space, a little while 
ago, during which he had felt incapable of tackling it. But, 
thank God, that was over now, and as he sat at his wide writing 
table, surrounded by books of reference and with a little sheaf of 
foolscap paper that grew and warmed into life under his rapid 
pen, he was, and he felt himself to be, one of the happiest men, 
at peace with the whole world, or what is better still, at peace 
with himself. For nothing in the whole of this world is a better 
antidote for the troubles of life than mental labour heartily per- 
formed. It is doubtful indeed whether there are any earthly griefs 
so great, or any disappointments so bitter, that they cannot be 
assuaged and lessened by means of literary work. Only, if the 
Goddess of Comfort is to be won, she must be wooed in earnest. 
The writer’s heart must be in it, and his work must be the very 
best that he can give; for according to his work, so will his 
reward be. I take it, that the consolations of religion are to the 
majority of mankind simply not in it in comparison with the 
consolations of work, the work, I mean, that engrosses the 
whole heart and mind and being. Oh ye idlers! ye flutterers 
upon life’s stream of pleasure, whose only thought is amuse- 
ment, and whose only anxiety is how to kill time, how little you 
know of the deepest and purest pleasure that existence can 
bring ; how entirely you miss, one and all of you, that supreme 
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and inexhaustible delight of those who toil and whose toil has 
® become a joy unto themselves ! 

Julian Temple was, indeed, but an amateur, in that he wrote, in 
the first instance, not for money, but for love ; but who can conscien- 
tiously maintain that that is the less worthy object of thetwo? He 
wrote mainly because he possessed the power of writing, and had 
he beena poor man his talent would have rendered him rich ; as it 
was, he added very considerably to his not very munificent income 
by the labour of his pen. To write, when he was in the vein for it, 
was a keen and real delight to him ; never so much so perhaps 
as when he knew that there was something within him that 
troubled his peace of mind, something that had better Le 
scotched and slain and drenched out of him. 

This morning his pen flew rapidly over the paper; he was 
engaged on a biographical essay, and he was keenly in sympathy 
with his subject. There was something of hero-worship in him, 
as there is in every man who is worth his salt, and the man 
whose life he was sketching, was one of those who have done 
good to the world they have lived in, a good, perhaps, unrecog- 

‘ nized during their lifetime, but which posterity is not slow to 
acknowledge. Temple had all his notes and historical references 
in front of him, but he did not look at them much; he wrote 
rapidly and without making corrections, and as he wrote he 
warmed with his subject, so that his heart became full of the man 
whose noble life and martyr’s death he was recording. 

He was perhaps a little annoyed at Cecil’s entrance. Inter- 
| ruptions are very disturbing to a writer; the crowding words 
that are on the tip of the pen have a way of vanishing into space 
upon the opening of the door, and the ordinary “ How d’ye do?” 
of the visitor seems to scatter the best framed sentences into thin 
air, whence, alas! they sometimes obstinately refuse to be re- 
summoned at will. If Julian had not been the kindest-hearted 
of men he would, perhaps, have displayed his vexation openly ; 
but how is one to shut one’s door upon one’s best friend? more 
especially when that friend wears a cloud of wretchedness and 
misery upon his face. So all he did was to push aside his manu- 
script and lay down his pen with a sigh. 

“TI am afraid I am disturbing you horribly,” said Cecil ; “but 
really, old man, I want to consult you about something very badly 
indeed, or I should not have forced myself upon you at this hour.’ 
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‘No apology is needed, Cecil ; as you know, I am always only 
too glad tosee you. What isit? Are you in trouble ?” 

“Tam horribly disturbed and worried, that is all; perhaps you 
will say that is quite enough,” answered the other ; he had taken 
off his overcoat and now he flung himself down in an arm-chair 
by the window. “But before I tell you more, answer me one 
question, Julian. Do you remember that night that Major Pryor 
and I dined with you at the Windham? It was the same evening 
that I told you about my engagement, as I daresay you will 
recollect.” 

Temple nodded. 

“And do you remember his talking to us about a fellow 
called Darley, and your own remarks about him ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Had you any real reason, Julian, for what you said about that 
man?” 

“ My dear boy, what did I say? I almost forget.” 

“You said that Colonel Vane Darley was an unprincipled 
libertine. What I want to know is whether you had any real and 
just cause for those words ?” 

Temple laughed a little. “This only shows how careful one 
ought to be about what one says! They were rather strong 
words certainly ; perhaps I ought not to have used them, for I 
remember now that old Pryor told us there were certain excuses 
to be made for Colonel Darley’s sins. I must honestly admit, 
Cecil, that I never knew the man myself, and that I only repeated 
what I had heard of him. It is a very bad habit ; I believe one 
ought not to do so. If I was in error, I am willing to retract, and 
to be more careful in future.” 

Cecil leant forward suddenly in his chair. “ For God’s sake do 
not treat it as a joke, Julian; it isa matter almost of life and 
death to me !” he said with a painful agitation. 

“My dear Cecil!” and Julian, who had certainly spoken with 
a pardonable lightness, became as grave as a judge instantly, and 
remained looking at his friend fixedly and inquiringly, waiting 
for him to explain himself. 

“I have been told something,” began Cecil after a moment of 
silence, and speaking with evident difficulty, “something that 
makes it imperative for me to find out, if possible, what sort of 
man this Darley was, and what was his character—I mean with— 
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with regard to women. For heaven’s sake, Temple, tell me the 
truth: what do you know about him, and what have you 
heard ?” 

Both men’s faces were earnest enough now, and both were 
pale. A horrible anxiety filled Cecil Roscoe’s searching eyes, 
whilst a sense of impending calamity made Julian’s heart turn 
faint and cold. Between them both lay an unspoken name, and 
the fair image of a girl who was dear to them both; and how 
glad and thankful at that moment was Julian Temple that he 
could look his friend fairly and straightly in the face. 

“TI have always heard him badly spoken of in that respect,” 
said Temple, speaking slowly and very seriously ; “he was a 
married man, and he is said to have cruelly compromised a great 
many women. I can tell you no more than that.” 

“ And his is not a name, you think, that it would do a girl any 
good to have mentioned in the same breath as her own? It 
would not be of benefit to her, you would say, to be seen alone in 
that man’s company ?—late at night, in public places, for 
instance ?” ; 

“God forbid that any woman dear to you or to me should be so 
seen or so spoken of,” replied Julian, fervently and emphatically. 
Cecil got up suddenly and walked away to the window, and 
stood there with his back to the room, looking out of it. Julian 
was drawing circles on his blotting-pad with his pen. 

“My dear Cecil,” he said presently in a quieter voice, “this 
cannot possibly concern you—or—or Miss Forrester ; the man is 
of an older generation altogether ; he was, if you recollect Pryor 
told us, a friend of her father’s, a sort of.boon companion of his 
fast young days—it is very improbable that he knew much of his 
daughters. Miss Nell, at any rate, must have been a child when 
he went away, for I understood Pryor to say that Darley has not 
been seen in England for some years past.” 

Cecil turned round and interrupted him in a rough, choked 
voice. “You don’t know what you are talking about—you 
don’t understand. Wait till I tell you: it was Nell; she was 
quite young, but old enough to know. She was seen with that 
blackguard late at night, and again four nights later coming 
back to London with him by train. They were seen at Charing 
Cross Station late in the evening, and they got into a hansom and 
drove off together. Of course, the inference is that she had been 
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away with this man for three days, at a time when her family 
believed her to be at her grandmother’s house in Wimpole 
Street.” 

“ My God, Cecil! who told you such an awful thing ?” 

“ A woman.” 

“Ah! I'd have staked my life on its being a woman ! and I'd 
stake it again that it is a lie !—a foul and damnable lie! You 
don’t mean to tell me, Cecil, that you Jdelieve it?” he cried 
almost with fury. 

Cecil was tramping up and down the room, distractedly sweep- . 
ing his hands across his forehead and running his fingers through 
his hair. 

“TI don’t know what to believe, or what to disbelieve. The 
woman who told me has known her all her life; she saw her 
distinctly on the two occasions ; the last time Nell spoke to her 
and tried to stop her—called to her by name; she was hanging 
on to this fellow Darley’s arm. She swore to having seen her. 
I am morally convinced that her story is true; it is impossible 
to me to doubt such evidence.” 

“ Look here, Cecil, there must be some mistake in all this. Sit 
down, and let us look this matter in the face,” said Julian, sur- 
mounting his own intolerable agitation with an almost super- 
human effort. Cecil obeyed him in so far that he sank down 
into the chair he had previously occupied and covered his face 
with his hands. “Now try and answer me quietly. To begin 
with, who is this woman ?” 

“ She is a Mrs. Hartwood, the widow of a clergyman who used 
to be the vicar of Marshlands—where they live, you know. 
She knew all the girls as babies.” 

“ And where did you come across her ?” 

“Our little neighbour, Ida Vincent, knew her. She used to 
give her lessons in something or other—I forget what. You re- 
member little Ida ? You took her in to dinner at my mother’s 
the other day. A good little thing, rather dull and stupid ; but 
my mother is fond of her, and naturally she takes an interest in 
my engagement. Well, it seems she sometimes goes out of 
kindness to visit this Mrs. Hartwood, who is poor, and supports 
herself by teaching—what they call a decayed gentlewoman, 
you know—and in the course of conversation the Forresters’ 
name was casually mentioned, and something was said by her 
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about the girls, about Nell in particular, that frightened Ida. 
She seems to have been dreadfully distressed and upset by what 
Mrs. Hartwood let fall, quite unconciously, I believe—and she 
did not know in the least what she ought to do. At last it 
seemed to her to be her duty to tell some one, and she told my 
aunt.” 

“Mrs. Torrens. I think you said that she was very angry at 
your engagement, did you not ?” 

“Yes, that is true. Aunt Torrens is not an amiable person, and 
she has said a great many disagreeable things, but neither she 
nor my mother are pleased at my engagement, and I am not 
altogether surprised at it; it is quite natural that they should 
object to the connection.” 

“No one could possibly object to her—to Miss Nell herself,” 
said Temple a little warmly; “but goon. What did Mrs. Torrens 
do?” 

“She went to see this Mrs. Hartwood and wormed the story 
out of her; that was yesterday. My aunt said nothing to me, 
but this morning, just as I was leaving the house, she asked me 
to come into the morning-room. I found Mrs. Hartwood sitting 
in front of the fire,and my mother in tears by her side. Mrs, 
Torrens told the woman to repeat her story to me, which she 
proceeded to do. I assure you when she began I had not the 
faintest idea what she was talking about ; I thought at first that 
she was some begging woman whom they were interested in, and 
that they wanted to get me to give her some money. Even when 
she mentioned the name of Forrester, and said that she had lived 
in the same village in Fenshire for years, I could not understand 
what she was driving at ; I thought she was merely talking about 
them in order to establish a claim on my charity. You may 
imagine, Julian, what I felt when I began to gather what it was 
all leading up to; when the woman began to speak about a 
sacred duty which she owed to the cause of morality, of a secret 
which had lain untold in her heart for years, and which nothing 
but a sense of right now induced her to divulge ; and then she 
spoke of Nell, and of what she had seen. Julian, I would not 
live through those first few awful moments again for anything 
on earth. I—I—am afraid I made a fool of myself; I believe I 


fainted.” 
“ My dear Cecil,” and Temple, despite his utmost efforts, could 
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not keep a little angry impatience out of his voice, “it is impos- 
sible that you can accept this inconceivable slander—the gossip, 
no doubt, of an ill-natured woman. What proof can the woman 
give of such a thing being true? Can anybody corroborate her 
story?” 

“She says her husband was with her, but he is dead. What 
am I to do, Julian?” 

“Do!” cried Temple, hotly and indignantly ; “ do what every 
generous and honourable instinct within you ought to prompt 
you to do—refuse to believe this abominable story. Your heart 
must surely tell you that it is a lie; treat it as such, and dismiss 
it from your mind altogether ; and, above all, if you value the 
woman you love, do not, for God’s sake, sully her ears and out- 
rage her heart by speaking to her about it.” 

Cecil rose once more from his seat and paced down the room 
slowly, his hands clasped behind him, his face bent towards the 
ground in gloomy abstraction ; then he came back and stood by 
the table ; he was very pale, and he looked almost haggard with 
grief, but the lips were set coldly and hardly. 

“TI cannot dismiss it in that way, Julian; this matter must be 
sifted thoroughly ; remember that Nell’s character has been com- 
pletely taken away to my mother and my aunt. I owe it to 
them as well as to myself to investigate this woman’s statements 
thoroughly. Considering all the facts bearing upon the case, I 
am sure you will see that it is my duty to do so. Remember the 
evil name borne by these Forresters—the story of the mother, 
the unsatisfactory character of the father—why, I don’t mind 
telling you that he has already borrowed a considerable sum of 
money from me, which I have not the faintest expectation of 
ever seeing back; then the way those girls have been brought 
up—without principles, without religion! Oh, it all comes back 
upon me now with a terrible significance, I assure you; all these 
things that have been dinned into my ears on every side ever 
since the commencement of my engagement. And then, if this 
man Darley, who had not apparently a shred of reputation, got 
hold of a young girl brought up as she had been, what more 
likely than that he was able to demoralize her completely ? 
What else could you possibly expect? The pieces of the story 
fit into each other all too well for me to put it aside, as you 
suggest, as mere idle and groundless gossip.” 
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“ And do you mean to tell me, then, that you are going to 
acquiesce in this cruel slander against the girl you love?” 

“God forbid. I am not going to acquiesce in it if Ican possibly 
prove it to be false, and that is why I have come to you. I want 
you to help me, Julian.” 

Then Julian became angry in downright earnest—so angry 
that Cecil was a little bit surprised and puzzled, not understanding 
those secret and deep-seated forces which were moving him to 
anger. 

“IT will have nothing to do with it; nothing,” he said, with 
agitation. “Do you suppose I would move a finger to bring 
shame and disgrace upon a girl like that? Why, I’d stake my 
very life upon her goodness !_ I don’t want anybody to tell me 
anything about her. I can see for myself what she is.” And 
then he thought about that walk in the darkness and the wind, 
with the slender swaying figure that leant upon his arm, and the 
lovely candid eyes that had looked up into his under the fitful 
moonlight, and he remembered all the sweet thoughts and words 
that had flashed from her soul into hisown. How could he sup- 
pose for one moment that this girl was not what she seemed to be, 
pure and honest and good? The bare possibility of a doubt of 
her made him recoil with horror and dismay. And yet, here was 
Cecil, who should have felt all this a thousand times more, stand- 
ing opposite him discussing the merits and demerits of the case 


like a dispassionate looker-on! It was _ intolerable—incon- 
ceivable! “I would not have believed it of you, Cecil,” he said 
hotly. 


“ My dear fellow, if your whole future. life depended upon it, 
as mine does, I think you would look at it in a different light. I 
want you to be my friend and stand by me, Julian. Your very 
faith in Nell is a help and a comfort to me, and I pray God that 
your judgment of her may be correct. Look here, | have made 
up my mind to go up to Wimpole Street and see the grand- 
mother, and I want you to come with me.” 

“ Now?” 

“Yes, now ; this very moment. It is certain that that old 
woman knows if there was anything wrong, if only we can make 
her speak, and I want some one to be a witness to what she says, 
and you will not be the friend I take you for if you do not stand 
by me.’ 


| 
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“Of course I will come, if you wish it,” Julian answered 
reluctantly. And then he got up and rang the bell for his coat 
and hat. 

“Cecil,” he said, turning suddenly to him whilst his man had 
gone to fetch his things and to call a hansom, “ if—if—this 
story should be true, do you mean that you would not forgive 
her—that you would break off your engagement ?” 

Cecil made no answer, for the servant opened the door at 
that moment to tell them that the hansom was waiting ; but when 
they were seated in the cab, on the way to Wimpole Street, he 
spoke at last after a long silence. 

“It is you yourself, Julian, who have often said to me that 
honour comes before love. If this story has but the semblance 
of truth in it, and if this man of evil reputation has compromised 
Nell Forrester and damaged her good name, then I owe it to 
myself and to my dear mother, who is a good and religious 
woman, not to bring to her as a daughter one who is not absolutely 
stainless in her antecedents. If she really knew this fellow so 
intimately that she went about with him late at night alone, it is 
quite enough for me, even although she may be actually innocent 
of sin. I shall not make her my wife.” 

And Julian Temple held his tongue and answered him not a 
word, lest his indignation and wrath should betray him intoa 
confession of his own unlucky love. 


(To be continued.) 








The Crusades. 
‘By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
PART II. 
IN May, 1097, the holy legions overspread the plains of Nicza, 
and, if early writers can be credited, seven hundred thousand was 
the number of soldiers and pilgrims gathered there. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the nature of the military array ; but we can discern 
that there were one hundred thousand horsemen clad in mail. 

There were two sorts of mail armour, scale mail and chain 
mail. The scales were sewn on a lining of cloth or leather; but 
the mail meshes were connected together like links of a chain, 
and were not attached to anything ; the whole exhibiting a kind 
of net-work, of which, in some instances, the meshes were circular, 
with every iron link separately riveted. The chain mail and the 
scale mail were used sometimes separately, and at other times 
conjointly. 3 

The hauberk was a complete covering of double chain mail 
from head to foot. It consisted of a hood joined to a jacket, 
with sleeves, breeches, stockings and shoes, to which were added 
gloves or gauntlets of the same construction. It was girt round 
the body with a strap, called a baltens. Some hauberks opened 
before like a modern coat ; others were closed like a shirt. Only 
knights, and those not of the poorest sort, might wear the hau- 
berk. The squire might wear the coat or shirt of mail simply, 
without the hood, sleeves, or hose of mail. 

A garment, called a gambeson, was worn by soldiers. It was 
a sort of doublet, or waistcoat, composed of many folds of linen 
stuffed with cotton, wool or hair, quilted and commonly covered 
with leather. Although it was chiefly worn under the coat of 
mail, to protect the body from being bruised by the strokes of 
the sword or lance, it was occasionally used as a surcoat, and 
richly ornamented. 

Mail armour was in general wear during all the Crusades, In 
France, at the close of the thirteenth century, it was succeeded 
by plate armour, or large plates of solid iron, fitted to the various 
parts of the form. Soldiers had for a long time been making 
approaches to this complete casing of steel. The gorget, or 
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throat-piece, the knee-pieces, and the breast-iron, had for years 
been in use. When plate armour was in fashion, the knight 
carried a dagger, wherewith he might kill his dismounted and 
recumbent antagonist ; who, in consequence of his iron incase- 
ment, could only feel the shock, but not the sharpness, of a lance. 
The dagger was called /a miséricorde, because the time of its dis- 
play was the moment when the worsted cavalier cried for mercy. 

Mail armour stood its ground longer in England than in 
France. It was more or less in custom from the time of the 
Norman conquest till the fifteenth century. Henry IV. was the 
last monarch that wore it. It is evident that there was some differ- 
ence of material or fabric between the splendid head-pieces which 
were worn and the coat of mail. The helmet had often what is 
called a nasal, or piece of iron descending to the extremity of the 
nose. In the course of time the weapons of offence were made 
larger and more powerful, and the defensive armour became 
stronger and more complete. Visors and bevers were introduced. 
The visor, or vintail, was a sort of grating to see through, and 
the wearer could raise or lower it at pleasure. The other addi- 
tion was also a movable piece of iron, and called a bever, from 
bouveur, a drinker, or from the Italian devere, to drink. - The 
simple skull-cap became a heavy helmet, variously ornamented 
with crests and other military and armorial distinctions. The 
monumental effigy of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, is the first in 
England whose helmet is surmounted by a crest. 

Armorial bearings, emblazoned on the surcoat, are unquestion- 
ably of older date than the Crusades ; they were first used in 
tournaments in the tenth century, and the right to wear them 
was primarily restrained to gentlemen who displayed their skill 
in military exercises. Honorary distinctions of every sort 
became common in the Crusades and other wars of the middle 
ages. It seems fair to conclude that many of the barbarous 
terms of heraldry were adopted by the Christians from circum- 
stances connected with their Asiatic expeditions. 

According to the customs of chivalry, such warriors as were 
knights were attended by their squires, who carried their lances, 
their golden and ornamented shields, and led the fiery steeds on 
which the cavaliers rode during the battle. The armour-bearer 
of a knight is called a valet in old writings, and the term valeton, 
varleton, and valet was frequently synonymous with that of 
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esquire. Their education was long and severe ; at seven years 
old the noble children were usually removed from their father’s 
house to the court of a governor, who taught them the first 
articles of religion, respect and reverence to their lords and 
superiors, and initiated them in the ceremonies of a court. Their 
office was to carve, to wait at table, and to perform other duties 
which were not then considered as humiliating. At their leisure 
hours they learned to dance and to play upon the harp; were 
instructed in hunting, falconry and fishing; and in wrestling, 
tilting with spears, &c. At fourteen the page became an esquire 
and began the course of more laborious exercises. To vault on 
a horse in heavy armour, to scale walls and spring over ditches 
with the same incumbrance, &c., were necessary preliminaries to 
the reception of knighthood, which was usually conferred at 
twenty-one years of age. The squire could not eat at the same 
table with the cavalier, and if he dared to strike a knight he was 
punished with the loss of his hand. 

The number of men-at-arms and archers which constituted the 
complete equipment of a lance, varied in different times and 
countries. It was seldom less than three, or perhaps more than 
six. They bore the standard and were accoutred lighter than 
their chief. The offensive weapons of the cavalry were iron 
maces, lances and swords. The bow was the principal weapon 
of the foot soldiers, who formed the first line of the army and 
discharged flights of shafts until the heavily-armed troops 
engaged. The cross-bow as well as the long-bow was in use, 
and was of immemorial antiquity, but the spirit of chivalry was 
opposed to a weapon which in the exercise required no skill, and 
it was held in the same contempt as poisoned arrows were by 
the Crusaders. The horse on which the knight rode during the 
march was called a “palefroi,” and the war-horse, generally a 
large and heavy animal, was named a “ destrier,” perhaps because 
it was common to lead him by the hand till the hour of battle. 

The ensigns and standards of the knights were very hand- 
some. A square flag, or banner, was the distinction of knights 
banneret, or the higher classes of nobility, who were cavaliers. 
Such knights as were not dukes, counts or barons, or distinguished 
for their wealth, carried only the pointed pennon. When a 
simple knight was made a banneret, the sovereign prince, or the 
commander of his armies, unrolled the emblazoned pennon, cut 
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off the end and delivered the square flag to the knight, who had 
claimed the honour in consequence of the nobility of his birth, 
the services of his ancestors, &c., and who declared that he had 
a sufficiency of vassals to support the dignity. Sovereign princes 
had both banner and pennon. Bannerets had a war-cry, but 
other knights had not. The former were called rich men, the 
latter poor men. Knights of every rank frequently adorned the 
top of their lances with a small flag, called a bandroll, or pencil. 

The city of Niczea, the capital of Bithynia, was situated on a 
fertile plain, and cwed its strength more to art than to nature. 
It was defended by double walls of immense thickness, and the 
attacking enemy could be repulsed from more than three hun- 
dred and fifty towers, which stood at frequent intervals. The 
Crusaders erected wooden towers, which were called belfrois or 
belfries, and which were so often used in the middle ages. Their 
summit, as well as other parts or stories of them, were occupied 
by armed men. They were usually moved on four wheels, and 
to prevent injury from the enemy’s fire, they were covered with 
boiled horse or bullock skins. Having impelled these towers 
against the stone towers of the city, the engagements became 
hand to hand between the besieged and the besiegers. 

The Crusaders also made use of the machine called a Fox, 
which was probably of the same class of engines as the Cats. 
The Cats were in the form of a covered gallery, fastened to the 
walls to afford shelter to the sappers. They were also made to 
fill up the ditches, in order{that the belfries might be brought 
near the walls. The carnage was great on both sides, but the 
Emperor Alexius having by stratagem obtained entrance into 
the city, the imperial trumpets were sounded, his banners were 
hung over the walls, and the city proclaimed to be his. The 
pride of the Crusaders was wounded at this artifice of their ally, 
but Alexius was bountiful in his presents to all classes ; and the 
generals, thinking of greater objects, dissembled their disgust and 
endeavoured to stifle the anger of their troops, 

Seven weeks were consumed in the siege of Nicza, and the 
number of the Christians that died, or, in the language of the 
times, received martyrdom, was considerable. 

On July 3rd, 1097, the Crusaders commenced their march 
through Asia Minor, and took the road to Antioch. Soon after 
occurred the battle of Doryleum. At first the Turks were 
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successful, and pressed forward to the camp of the Crusaders, 
where they used their swords without mercy. Mothers and their 
children were killed, and neither priests nor old men were 
spared. Some of the matrons and damsels of quality preferred 
Turkish slavery and its accompaniments toa glorious death. They 
dressed themselves in their most sumptuous robes, exhibited all 
their charms, and threw themselves at the feet of their conquerors. 

The cries of the dying reached the ears of Bohemond, who, 
leaving the command to Robert of Normandy, rushed towards 
the tents and scattered the enemy. The combat was renewed 
with tenfold vigour. The Norman chieftain fought with all the 
valour which belonged to his family. He rallied the alarmed 
troops by those words of courage, “ Deus id vult /” and with his 
standard in his hand, he darted into the midst of the Turks. 
Godfrey, the Count of Vermandois, Adhemar and Raymond, soon 
increased the force, and their heavy charge was irresistible. 
The Moslems fled on every side, and the Christians pursued 
them for miles, and then, as devout as joyful, returned to their 
old positions singing hymns to God. The next morning they 
performed the melancholy task of separating their fallen com- 
panions from the corpses of the enemy, and the holy cross on 
the shoulder was a well-known distinction. They hastened to 
despoil the bodies of the Turks; and who can tell the quantity 
of gold and silver and clothes which they found? The horses, 
mules, camels and asses could not be numbered. The poor 
instantly became rich, and the naked were clothed. 

The Crusaders now had a distressing march through Phrygia 
—a land which their enemies had laid waste. The soil was dry 
and sterile, and Europeans could ill endure the heat of a Phry- 
gian summer. In one day five hundred people died. Many of 
the horses perished. “The baggage,” says an eye-witness, “ was 
placed on the backs of goats, hogs and dogs. These animals too 
died of thirst ; and neither the dogs of the chace nor the falcons 
could hunt the prey with which the woods abounded.” 

When the Crusaders passed the Phrygian mountains and 
deserts, they reached a country where the very means of life 
were fatal tomany. They threw themselves without caution into 
the first river that presented itself, and nature could not support 
the transition from want to satiety. 

While a few ambitious and courageous soldiers under Tancred 
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and Baldwin were triumphing over an inert population, and 
founding a European state in Mesopotamia, the general force 
of the Crusaders was advancing towards the capital of Syria. 
Every measure announced the growing importance of the 
expedition. Orders were issued forbidding individuals to quit 
the ranks without leave of their generals, and the Duke of Nor- 
mandy was sent before to remove the difficulties of the 
march. The river Orontes was one of the barriers of the city, 
and possession of the iron bridge was necessary for an attacking 
army. This bridge was of nine stone arches, and from the cit- 
cumstance of its gates being covered with iron plates, it received 
the title of the “Iron Bridge.” Whether the assurances of 
Adhemar to the Normans, that God was on that day fighting 
with them, inspired the soldiers to one great effort, or whether 
the arrival of Godfrey appalled the Turks, is not known; but in 
fact, the gates of the bridge soon were in the hands of the Latins, 
and all the army passed. The next morning they encamped before 
Antioch, and the chiefs bound themselves by an oath not to 
desist from the siege of that city until it should be taken by force 
or stratagem. 

The horrors of war now began. The Crusaders hurled enor- 
mous stones, and impelled their battering-rams against the walls. 
But Antioch had in former ages resisted many a vigorous attack, 
and the hand of Time had spared it. The usual warlike 
machines proved ineffectual, and at a cost of much invention 
and labour, they erected a new one in the shape of a tower, and 
filled it with troops. The soldiers of Raymond wheeled it to the 
gate, but the showers of arrows from the Turks destroyed the 
assailants, and the besieged made a sortie at the same time and 
set fire to the artificial tower, which was soon reduced to ashes. 
Famine now afflicted the army and many of the Crusaders 
deserted. They were in that state of sullen, savage desperation 
which the extreme of misery often produces. The dying and the 
dead were spectacles familiar to their eyes. Five months had 
elapsed since the commencement of the siege, and various were 
the calamities which the brave soldiers had survived. Many 
fierce battles raged between them and the Mohammedans, both 
sides performing prodigies of valour. Familiarity with scenes 
of horror had extinguished every feeling of humanity. The 
Christians severed the heads from the trunks of fifteen hundred 
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Turks, and exposed them on pikes tothe besieged. The defence 
became every day more feeble, and at last, by the treachery of a 
Turkish spy, Antioch, after seven months’ siege, was entered by 
the Crusaders. They seized the towers and slew the guards. A 
postern was then opened, and the whole army entered the city 
with all the ferocity of religious zealots. The banner of Bohe- 
mond was hoisted on a principal eminence ; the trumpets pro- 
claimed the triumph of the Christians, and with the affirmation, 
“ Deus td vult /” they commenced their butchery of the sleeping 
inhabitants. The dignity of age, the helplessness of youth, and 
the beauty of women, were alike disregarded by these Latin 
savages. Houses were no sanctuaries, and the sight of a 
mosque added fresh fuel to the flame of their cruelty. The 
number of Mohammedans massacred on this night was at least 
ten thousand. 

But the new citizens were called to war again a very few days 
after they had achieved their conquest. The Emperor of Persia 
summoned all his hosts to scourge the enemies of the Prophet. 
They pitched their tents round the fallen capital and blockaded 
the Christians. A few days’ of luxury had consumed all the 
provisions stored up in Antioch, and when the Persians appeared, 
the Crusaders sought in vain to accumulate fresh supplies from 
the devastated vicinity. The sword was without and famine was 
within. All the distresses that the Christians had suffered before 
the walls were nothing when compared with the horrors they en- 
dured now that they were in possession of the city. So long as 
there was any food for the horses, the blood of these animals 
was drunk, and then their flesh was devoured. Vegetables the 
most nauseous were greedily eaten; they boiled the leaves of 
trees ; the skins of animals and even the leather of the military 
accoutrements were stewed for food. All ranks felt the distress 
alike, and even Godfrey was at last left without horses or money. 
According to one writer, however, the poor creatures did not 
cease to cry, “Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name be the 
praise,” or to reflect without pleasure, that the Lord chastens 
every son whom he receives. A great many soldiers escaped 
over the walls ; but the indignant Archbishop of Tyre exclaims 
that “he remembers not many of them, for as their names are 
struck out of the holy volume of life, they cannot be inserted in 


his book.” The fugitives let themselves over the walls of 
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Antioch by means of ropes. Baldric tells us that their nands 
were dreadfully excoriated—not an unlikely circumstance, and 
the knowledge of it must have been grateful to their indignant, 
and perhaps envious brethren, who also amused themselves with 
calling them the rope-dancers. 

The chief leaders of the Crusades swore that they would never 
desert each other ; and Tancred showed his fanaticism, or courage, 
in the expression that “he would not abandon the journey to 
Jerusalem, so long as sixty soldiers were in his train.” Peter the 
Hermit was sent to the Persians to desire them to quit a country 
which, by the beneficence of St. Peter, belonged to the faithful. 
But the ministers of the Crusades were contemptuously dismissed, 
and they made a speedy return to the camp. 

The soldiers now prepared to chastise the enemies of God. 
They polished their shields and sharpened their swords. What 
few possessions they had left, they freely gave to each other ; and 
their horses—only two hundred—were allowed a double portion 
of provender. Temporal cares did not possess them wholly. 
They sang hymns, they prayed, made religious processions, and 
received the sacrament of the Holy Supper. Every one felt glad 
that he was the man of God, and that, assisted by the lance of 
his Saviour, he should discomfit his foes. 

The next day all the troops, excepting a few who were left to 
watch the citadel, quitted Antioch, and formed in battle array on 
the plain before the city. The van was preceded by the priests and 
monks, with crucifixes in their hands, praying aloud for the pro- 
tection of God. Every event was turned into a favourable omen, 
and even the morning dew, scented with the perfume of roses, 
was supposed to be a special favour from heaven. 

The army marched in twelve divisions, in honour of the 
twelve Apostles. The Bishop of Puy, clothed in armour and 
bearing the sacred lance—supposed to be the very one which 
had pierced the side of Christ—exhorted the champions of the 
cross to fight that day as brothers in Christ, as the sons of God. 
The army shouted their approbation and assent ; they opposed 
no stratagem to the manceuvres of the Turks, but the battle was 
fought man to man, lance to lance. In a perilous moment 
human figures, clad in white armour and riding on white horses, 
appeared on the summit of the neighbouring hills, and the 
people distinguished the martyrs St. George, Maurice and 
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Theodore. The superstitious Adhemar ran through the ranks, 
exclaiming, “ Behold, soldiers, the succour which God has 
promised you!” The men answered with the cry, “Deus id 
vult /” and bore down upon the Saracens, who, terrified at their 
unexpected vigour, threw away their arms and fled. 

Kerboga could not rally his troops, or save the Turkish women 
and children from murder, or his camp from spoliation. The 
booty was so great that every one of the conquerors became in 
a moment far richer than when he assumed the cross ; and there 
fell to the share of Bohemond the splendid tent of Kerboga, 
which, like the one sent by Harun al Raschid to Charlemagne, 
could, it is said, contain two thousand men, was divided into 
streets like a town, and fortified with towers. The citadel of 
Antioch followed the fate of the covering army, and surren- 
dered ; the chief and three hundred of the garrison embraced 
Christianity. The churches were restored to their pristine dignity, 
and clergy were appointed for the solemnization of religious rites. 
The public spoil furnished gold and silver, materials for crosses, 
candelabras, and other ornaments of the church, and the Cru- 
saders, filled with gratitude to Almighty God for their deliver- 
ance, took heed not to fail in zeal for the cause of religion 

The victorious people were clamorous to proceed immediately 
to Jerusalem and accomplish their vow; but the chiefs resolved 
to give the wounded soldiers three months’ rest; also, the hot 
sun had already dried most of the springs, and the new deserts 
which they had to pass through could not be foreseen without 
dread. Discord now spread among the princes ; public justice 
did not restrain private injury, and the will of man was his only 
law. Pestilence spread its ravages with such swift strokes, that 
in a few months it destroyed more than one hundred thousand per- 
sons. Ofall its victims, none was so deeply lamented as Adhemar 
of Puy. It is said that “he had every virtue under heaven, and 
was, besides, eloquent, facetious, and all things to all men.” 

During the sojourn of the Crusaders at Antioch they attacked 
the city of Marra, and having learnt nothing from experience, 
sat down to the siege of that place with no store of provisions. 
They were soon reduced to their old resource of dogs’ flesh, and 
are also said by some ancient writers to have eaten human car- 
cases. The cruelty of these savages was never more marked 


than when they conquered Marra, for they used their swords so 
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freely that streams of blood flowed through the streets, and 
many of the inhabitants were guilty of self-slaughter, in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of the enemy. 

On March Ist, 1099, the Crusaders left Antioch. The Emir 
of Tripoli attempted to oppose the torrent of invaders, but he 
was soon compelled to deprecate their vengeance ; and though 
Raymond wished that the town should be sacked, yet mercy 
prevailed in the minds of the other generals, and they were con- 
tented with large supplies of provisions, the liberation of three 
hundred Christian slaves, and the payment of fifteen thousand 
pieces of gold. It was near Tripoli the Crusaders found the 
sugar-cane. The account of it is curious, inasmuch as it is the 
first on record which any European ever made concerning a plant, 
the cultivation of which forms so large a chapter in the annals of 
human misery. An old writer says, “It is grown with great 
labour. When ripe they pound it, strain off the juice, and keep 
it in vessels till the process of coagulation is complete, and 
hardens in appearance like salt or snow. They eat it scraped or 
mixed with bread, or dissolved in water.” 

The soldiers crossed the plain of Beritus, went through the 
country of Sidon, and when they arrived at Jaffa, they left their 
maritime route, and marched to and halted at Ramula, which was 
only sixteen miles from Jerusalem. The Saracens fled from the 
town ; and the Crusaders, in their great joy at the possession of 
its riches, vowed that they would raise a bishopric to the honour 
of St. George, whose canonized bones reposed there, but whose 
virtuous spirit had procured them the favour of heaven. On the 
third day after their arrival at Ramula, the soldiers and people 
took the road to Jerusalem, and soon reached the town which, 
in the history of its sacred and Roman days, had assumed the 
different names of Emmaus and Nicopolis. The holy city was 
then in view; every heart glowed with rapture ; every eye was 
bathed in tears. The word Jerusalem was repeated in tumultuous 
wonder by a thousand tongues, and those who first beheld the 
blessed spot, called their friends to witness the glorious sight. 
* Some prostrate, some kneeling, some weeping ; ‘all had much 
ado to manage so great a gladness.” All pains were forgotten ; 
a moment’s happiness outweighed years of sorrow. The soldier 
became in an instant the simple pilgrim; his lance and sword 
were thrown aside ; he wept over the ground which, he said, his 
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Saviour had wept over ; and it was only with naked feet that he 
could worthily approach the seat of man’s redemption. Of the 
millions of fanatics who had vowed to rescue Jerusalem from the 
hands of the infidels, forty thousand only encamped before its 
walls, and of these remnants of the champions of the cross, 
twenty-one thousand five hundred were soldiers —twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred cavalry. 

At the time of this Crusade Jerusalem was nearly the figure of 
a square. The garrison consisted of forty thousand regularly- 
appointed Egyptian troops, commanded by Istakar. The 
besiegers, on the fifth day of this encampment, made a furious 
attack on the city. Their bucklers were their only defence 
against the storm of arrows and fireballs from the besieged. 
Their impetuous valour carried them through the barbacan, and 
they reached the foot of the city walls ; had they been possessed 
of a few military engines, Jerusalem would have been taken. 
But they fought with their naked swords alone, and the Turks 
soon cleared the ramparts of their invaders. The Christians 
then prepared with prudence and wisdom to conduct the siege. 
The princes resolved that every species of military machine 
should be erected ; and, assisted by the Italians, they constructed 
the catapult to assault, the vinea or sow to undermine the walls, 
and the most happy results were anticipated from these immense 
movable towers. Each tower had three stories; the lowest near 
the ground, the second on a level with the ramparts, and the 
third was much more elevated. The soldiers on each floor were 
armed with the sword, the bow and hand mangonel. Hunger 
had been the great calamity before Antioch, and drought was 
the scourge in the camp round Jerusalem. Every fountain and 
receptacle of water had been destroyed by the Emir. The naked 
stones of the Siloe mocked their wants, and the bed of the 
Cedron is in summer an unwholesome morass. The people 
eagerly watched for the appearance of dew; they dug holes in 
the ground, and pressed their mouths to the damp clod. Many 
abstained from food, in the hope of mitigating by hunger the 
pain of thirst. 

When the towers and other works were completed, a day was 
appointed for a general assault, and all the soldiers were stimu- 
lated to exertion by the donation of a piece of money. Religion 
claimed her dues. Misery had produced disorder and crime, and 
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the character of the Christian soldiers before Jerusalem had 
become as immoral as it had been in the long and painful siege 
of Antioch. Peter the Hermit, and Arnold exhorted the Crusaders 
to all religious and martial virtues. The soldiers, completely 
armed, made a holy procession round the walls. The clergy, 
with naked feet, and bearing images of the cross, led them in the 
sacred way. On Mount Olivet and Mount Sion they prayed for 
the aid of heaven in the approaching conflict. Thenext morning 
every soldier was prepared for battle; and there was no one who 
was not resolved either to die for Christ, or restore His city to 
liberty. The battering rams, the Cats and the towers were im- 
pelled against the walls ; and the Egyptians met the attack with 
darts, stones and the Greek fire. The conflict raged throughout 
the day, but the triumph was with the besieged. The great tower 
of the Count of Toulouse was much injured; hundreds of men 
were slain, and, on the approach of darkness, the commanders 
ordered a retreat. 

When the morning arose all was industry and bustle. Every 
Crusader seemed fresh and fierce ; the towers were manned with 
selected cavaliers. Some mounted the summits and second 
stories ; others were at the bottom, forcing the immense masses. 
The battering rams, also, were put in motion. The besieged re- 
paired their mural breaches, got ready their fire, their boiling oil, 
and all the dreadful stores of war. For several hours expectation 
stood in horror for the issue of the raging conflict. About noon 
the cause of the western world seemed to totter on the brink of 
destruction, and the most courageous thought that heaven had 
deserted its people. At the moment when all appeared lost, a 
knight was seen on Mount Olivet, waving his glittering shield as 
a sign to the soldiers that they should rally and return to the 
charge. Godfrey shouted to his men that St. George was come 
to their assistance. The Crusaders rallied round their leaders ; 
even the women were to be seen supporting and encouraging 
their fainting friends. In the space of an hour the barbacan was 
broken down, and Godfrey’s tower rested against the inner wall. 
Changing the duties of general for those of a soldier, the Duke of 
Lorraine used his bow ; Eustace and Baldwin were near him, and 
fought “like two lions beside another lion.” 

At the hour when the Saviour of the world had been crucified 
Godfrey stood as a conqueror on the ramparts of Jerusalem. The 
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glorious ensign of the cross streamed from the walls. The 
Turks fought for a while, then fled to their temples, and sub- 
mitted to their conquerors. Such was the carnage in the Mosque 
of Omar that the mutilated bodies were hurried by the torrents 
of blood into the court. Ten thousand people were murdered in 
this sanctuary. The Christians rode in the blood of the Saracens 
up to the knees of their horses. 

On entering the city, the Duke of Lorraine drew his sword and 
slew the infidels, in revenge for the Christian blood which had 
been spilt by the Moslems, and as a punishment for the railleries 
and outrages to which they had subjected the pilgrims. But 
having avenged the cause of heaven, Godfrey did not neglect his 
religious duties. He threw aside his armour, clothed himself in 
a linen mantle, and, with bare head and naked feet, went to the 
church of the Sepulchre. The whole city was influenced by one 
spirit, and “the clamour of thanksgiving was loud enough to 
have reached the stars.” The people vowed to sin no more, and 
the sick and poor were liberally relieved by the great, who 
thought themselves sufficiently rich and happy to have lived to 
see that day. 

The last historical mention of Peter the Hermit occurs at this 
time. The multitude fell at his feet in gratitude for his faithful 
discharge of his trust, acknowledging that he had excited their 
piety and inflamed their zeal, and praising God who was glorified 
in His servant. 

Jerusalem was now in the hands of the Crusaders. A Christian 
kingdom was raised, and the laws, language and manners of Europe 
were planted in Palestine. On the eighth day after the capture 
of the holy city the princes assembled for the august purpose of 
electing a monarch. The rank, family and possessions of the 
chieftains were known to each other; but private morals and 
manners are visible only to friends and domestics. Lord Bacon 
says, “ As for the knowledge of men, which is at second hand from 
reports, men’s weakness and faults are best known from their 
enemies; their virtues and abilities from their friends; their 
customs and crimes from their servants; their conceits and 
opinions from their familiar friends, with whom they discourse 
most. General fame is light, and the opinions conceived by 
superiors or equals are deceitful, for to such, men are more 
masked.” 
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Godfrey of Bouillon was considered by his virtues, as well as 
by his birth, to be the most suitable of all the leaders of the 
Crusade to be invested with royal honours, The priests con- 
ducted him in religious and stately order to the church which 
covered the tomb of Christ ; but he refused to wear a diadem in 
a city where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns, and 
modestly avowed, that to become the defender and advocate of 
the Holy Sepulchre was all that he aspired to. Godfrey reigned 
for the short space of a year. He was only forty years old at the 
time of his death, and his tomb was not only watered by the tears 
of his friends, but many Mohammedans wept at his decease, for his 
gentleness and virtues had conciliated them, and he was greatly 
lamented. He left no issue. ; 

Godfrey’s brother Baldwin succeeded him as king, and the 
Patriarch poured the oil of consecration on his head in the 
church of Bethlehem, and crowned him with the royal diadem. 
In his reign the kingdom of Jerusalem acquired strength and 
extent. About ten years after his accession he marched his 
army into Egypt. But the hand of sickness arrested him in the 
career of his fortune. As he lay dying, one desire alone domi- 
nated his mind, and he begged his comrades not to allow his 
body to lie in Egypt, where it would become a subject of ridicule 
tothe Turks. His weeping friends replied, that in the heat of the 
season they could scarcely touch, much less carry, a corpse so 
great a distance ; but Baldwin gave them specific instructions for 
embalming his body, which would enable them with ease to 
remove it to Jerusalem. Then, recommending Baldwin de Bourg 
for his successor, he expired. All the soldiers mourned his death 
but, after the first violence of grief, they resumed their ordinary 
appearance, lest the fatal circumstance should become known to, 
and inspire the enemy with confidence. The army immediately 
left Egypt, and on reaching Jerusalem the body of the late king 
was taken to the sepulchre of Godfrey and there interred. 

On the very day of Baldwin’s funeral the prelates and barons 
met in council for the choice of a successor. The prince had died 
without children. The claims of Baldwin de Bourg were allowed 
to be satisfactory, both on the grounds of his valour and wisdom, 
and his consanguinity to the late sovereign. He reigned from 
the year 1118to 1131. He imitated the piety of Godfrey, and 
pursued with constancy the politics of his predecessor. 
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The fourth Latin king was Fulk, Count of Anjou. The Earls 
of Anjou had often made journeys to Palestine. One of them, 
many years before the first Crusade, went to Jerusalem, and, 
compelling two servants by an oath to do whatever he com- 
manded, he was publicly dragged by them, in the sight of the 
Turks, to the Holy Sepulchre. The servants scourged his naked 
back, while the old sinner cried aloud, “Lord receive Thy 
wretched Fulk, Thy perfidious, Thy runagate ; regard my repent- 
ant soul, O Lord!” Fulk reigned for fourteen years, and left the 
state pretty much as he found it; his conduct as king afforded 
little matter for praise or blame. 

Baldwin III., eldest son of the late king, was only thirteen when 
he came to the throne, A.D. 1144. In his reign the principality 
of Edessa, which the Christians had founded, was torn from 
them, and in consequence a new Crusade was undertaken by the 
potentates and people of the West. Battles, too numerous to 
mention, raged during the reigns of all these kings, and the Holy 
Land was seldom free from hostile inroads. The conduct of the 
Christians in their warfare with the Mohammedans presents to us 
some curious particulars of the state of the age. Before every 
battle the aid of heaven was invoked, and the priests blessed and 
encouraged the soldiers. The cause of war and religion was dear 
to all classes of people; the aged gave their prayers, the weak 
their tears, while military ardour sustained the spirits of the young 
and adventurous. On occasions of more than ordinary mport- 
ance, when the clock of Jerusalem sounded the note of war, fasts 
were ordained of such superstitious rigour, that children at the 
breast were not allowed the usual nourishment, and the herds of 
cattle were driven from their pasturage. It was pretended that 
a piece of the true cross was found in Jerusalem ; the great de- 
ception of the fourth century was revived, and the precious relic 
was in every engagement the chief incitement to valour. 

In the second Crusade, death, famine and disease swept from 
the world more than four hundred thousand fanatical spirits, and 
in all these so-called holy wars intolerance and implacability went 
hand in hand; the fancied authority of heaven for the infliction 
of punishment, sharpened and embittered the military character, 
which was already wild and savagely furious. Both vindictive 
antipathy and evangelical charity were considered the duties of 
knighthood ; and he who spared a Moslem was as faithless a 
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soldier of Christ, as he who plunged his sword into the heart of 
a fallen and suppliant Christian. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, who had been one of the guides 
of the Crusaders through Asia Minor, never abandoned the hope 
of conquering the city of Tripoli. He, and his Provengals, built 
a castle near it, which, from the holy character of those who 
erected it, was called the Castle of the Pilgrims. In his native 
land, Raymond far exceeded Godfrey in rank and power, but his 
treachery and ambition: gradually lost him the favour of the 
chiefs ; old age came upon him, and he died unlamented on the 
sea-coast of Palestine in the year 1105. 

The Christians mourned the death of Tancred in 1112. His 
end was that of a brave soldier, for he died of a wound which he 
received in battle. As he had no children he confided the 
government of Antioch to his kinsman the Count of Capua. 

It was customary to crown the king at Jerusalem, but when 
the holy city was in the hands of the infidels, then the ceremony 
took place at Tyre. The king swore to protect religion, to do 
justice, and to govern the people agreeably to the laws and 
customs of the realm. In the course of the service he was 
annointed. Two prelates then presented him with a ring, denot- 
ing royalty; a sword, representing justice, for the defence of 
himself and the holy Church; a crown, the sign of dignity; a 
sceptre, the mark of power ; and an apple, the emblem of the land 
of the kingdom itself. The prelates and barons cried aloud, 
“Long live the king,” and the king kissed the churchmen. The 
sacrament of the Holy Communion was administered, and the 
Patriarch blessed the royal standard. The monarch offered his 
crown on the altar where our Lord had been, offered by Simeon, 
and afterwards went to the Temple of Sion which was the 
house of the Templars, and took refreshment} and the burgesses 
of Jerusalem paid homage and attended upon’the king. 

The laws made for the government of Palestine by the 
Christians were just and good, according to the spirit of the age. 
Courts of justice were established, the relations between the nobles 
and people were judiciously fixed, the rights of women were pre- 
served, but slaves had no rights and no possessions, and were in 
every respect considered as cattle. A hundred gold besants was 
the value of a slave, or villain, whether male or female, but the 
war-horse was worth three hundred besants. 
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The origin of the “trial by battle” was coeval with the rudest 
beginnings of society, when all considerations were personal, and 
revenge was the object of punishment. The Franks carried their 
warlike customs into Palestine, and the causes which were to be 
tried in this way were murder, treason, apparent homicide, 
quarrels respecting a mark of silver or more, improper language 
from a feudatory to his lord, and of all things which concerned 
life, members, rights and honour. In civil cases, if the defendant 
could not invalidate the testimony of the plaintiff’s witnesses, he 
might openly declare him to be false and perjured, and that he 
would prove him a dead man or recreant in some hour of the 
day. He then exclaimed, “Behold my gage!” and delivered it 
on his knees to the lord; the other party did the like, and the 
lord, on this mutual charge of falsehood, appointed a day for the 
battle. 

In an appeal of murder or of homicide, the battle was fought 
on the third day; in all other cases on the fortieth, from the time 
the accusation was made. In cases of the pledge being offered 
by a knight to a common person, the batttle was to be fought 
on foot ; because the appeilant ought to follow the defendant in 
his law, and it would be unjust for a cavalier to fight on horse- 
back a man who was on foot. 

The knights in appeals of murder and homicide were to fight 
on foot. Their heads were to be shaven, their skull-caps were to 
be taken off ; they were to have red buskins and a red coat of 
arms, or garment reaching to the knees. Their bucklers were to be 
large, with eyelet holes. Their weapons were one lance and two 
swords, one of which was attached to the side, and the other to 
the shields. The combatants were placed in their stations, and 
proclamation was made that no one should assist them. The 
keepers of the court watched the battle. If either party uttered 
the word “recreant,” the other was called upon to pause, and the 
recreant knight was taken to the lord and immediately hanged. 
If death, and not the call for mercy, was the consequence of the 
combat, still the punishment of hanging was inflicted. 





H Modern Hedonist. 


By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


THERE were roses in the parson’s garden—roses that clustered 
and clambered, and filled the air with fragrance ; there were old 
and spreading trees also, and beneath the oldest and most 
spreading sat the Rev. Benedict Easyman. A bamboo table 
was beside him, upon which stood a decanter of fine old port, 
two fragile wine-glasses and a box of cigars. He looked at 
these, but refrained from touching them ; a light breeze from the 
south lifted a lock of soft grey hair from his forehead caressingly, 
as a woman touches with her fingers. 

Nature had been kindly to the Reverend Benedict Easyman. 
She had sculptured his features delicately, moulded the massive 
chin with due regard to the laws of beauty, set the large, clear 
eyes just where they should be—neither too forward nor too 
backward—and curved the well-cut lips in so cunning a fashion 
that they appeared to wear a perpetual smile of benevolence. 
His complexion was soft, tinted with colour, and without 
blemish, in spite of his sixty years; his white hands, tapered at 
the finger ends, lay folded upon his knee. From time to time 
he raised his eyes and glanced in the direction of a flight of 
broad stone steps leading into the garden. There were flower- 
pots ranged on either side, filled with scarlet geraniums in full 
bloom, a purple clematis covered the wall, and starry jessamine 
blossoms exhaled perfume. The lawn was smooth as velvet, 
and of a green restful to the eye; at the further end a fountain 
splashed rhythmically. 

Yet the parson must needs watch; the large Newfoundland 
dog at his feet watched also. 

“He is always late,” said his master. “The same thing 
happens over and over again, and if I reproach him he will tell 
me that his time is not his own. Not his own, forsooth! The 
Bible tells us that we are to love our neighbour as ourself, but 
not better—not better!” 
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He sat with the points of his fingers pressed together, and his 
chin resting on them. Presently—for the time passed but slowly 
—he poured himself out a glass of wine, lit a cigar, and smoked 
with an enjoyment marred by a touch of peevishness. A bird 
sang on a branch above him, not too loud to disturb the train of 
his thoughts, but withal very sweetly. 

“ Always the same,” he said again ; “always——” 

He glanced once more in the direction of the house, and saw 
a figure descending the steps rapidly, almost at a run. 

“T am afraid I am rather late,” observed the new arrival. “I 
said seven, did I not?” 

“Of course you did; and it is eight o’clock already.” 

The parson spoke peevishly, and held out his watch for in- 
spection. His friend smiled and glanced at his own. 

“Seven fifty-seven,” he rejoined. “Give me the benefit of 
those three minutes, old friend.” 

He took a seat and leant back for a moment; but Don 
the lame Newfoundland, fawned about him, and he roused him- 
self to return the animal’s caresses. 

“Down, Don—down,” cried his master impatiently. 

“Let him be,” retorted the other; “allow for a little natural 
excitement. He hasn’t seen me for a fortnight.” 

“Nor have I! What have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Attending to my professional duties as conscientiously as 
usual. There is a deal of sickness about. The weather is un- 
usually warm, and the sanitary condition of our picturesque 
village conducive to typhus fever. There are several cases 
already—I have just come from one.” 

The Reverend Benedict Easyman withdrew the skirts of his 
clerical coat from contact with his neighbour. Dr. John Herrick 
smiled in whimsical recognition of the action; there was not 
much that escaped his observation. 

“I wish I could really frighten you landlords,” he said; “I 
have tried it on with the squire, and I think he is getting a trifle 
alarmed. By the time he has roused himself to action, circum- 
stances will have occurred to make him more so—that is, unless 
I am greatly mistaken. His property is in a disgraceful state. 
So is yours.” 

The speaker turned abruptly and fixed his eyes upon his host 
They were keen grey eyes, with dark lashes. He had a habit of 
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contracting them as though to focus objects, yet his sight was 
unusually good. His was a rugged face, and far from handsome. 
Although only forty years of age, the dark hair upon his temples 
was growing thin. He was light of figure but somewhat angular, 
and singularly alert and active in gait and gesture. Intelligence 
and an extreme earnestness of expression relieved his face from 
positive plainness. Only the ignorant and prejudiced used this 
term when speaking of him, unless we except those who had 
tried to gain his favour and failed. However, criticism anent his 
personal appearance did not affect John Herrick, although upon 
other points he was keenly sensitive to praise or blame. 

“T am not going to talk about my property to-night, Herrick,”’ 
replied Easyman ; “in point of fact I should, were I not a parson, 
be inclined to say, ‘Hang my property.’ I have been busy all 
day, troubled by no end of small worries—mere pin-pricks to the 
‘plain man in the street,’ but very like sword-thrusts to an in- 
tensely sensitive nature like mine. My nerves are highly strung 
—unfortunately so, I may say.” 

The doctor honoured him with a swift glance, half-amused, 
half-critical ; then said, with apparent irrelevance : 

“That coachman of yours isn’t fit for his work ; he ought to 
lay up for a fortnight at the least.” 

“T can’t manage that just yet.” Mr. Easyman’s mouth was 
set, his voice had a touch of harshness. 

“Well,” rejoined the other sharply, “I merely gave my pro- 
fessional opinion. You may take it for what it is worth.” 

“ How much is that ?” 

“Opinions differ. One thing is certain, however; if a man 
consults me he should do as I suggest.” 

“ 7 have not consulted you, my friend.” 

“ Humphreys has.” 

“Then let Humphreys do as you bid.” 

“You say that you cannot spare him at present.” 

“ Undoubtedly I cannot, but I can supply his place.” 

“That is not the point. Humphreys has a wife and family.” 

“ More fool he. These poor folk are ridiculously improvident. 
It was against my advice that he took upon himself such a 
responsibility at so early an age. I talked to him on the subject 
for an hour by the clock.” 

“Dry work. You might have talked for twoor three hours by 
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the clock, and I don’t suppose that it would have made any 
difference.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, like the rest of.us, Humphreys is human.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Have a glass of wine?” 

He filled his own for the second time. 

Dr. Herrick rose, paced the garden once or twice somewhat 
impatiently, Don at his heels, and returning, resumed his seat. 

The Reverend Benedict Easyman, who had evidently been 
cogitating during his absence, addressed him at once in the 
studied tones to which his flock was so well accustomed. 

“ My dear friend,” he said, “it would be impossible for me or 
any other to deny that you are the most unselfish of men, but do 
you not ride your hobby too hard? What have you been 
doing to-day, for example ?” 

“My day began at one this morning. I was sent for to 
Polwhelly.” 

“ An important patient ?” 

“A miner’s child down with the croup.” 

“And you went with that cough on you, fresh from your warm 
bed, to face the cool morning air.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Do you realize the danger that you ran?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And you are willing to risk your life forthe child? Yet you 
make no profession of religion. How long is it since you 
attended worship at St. Martin’s?” 

Dr. Herrick smiled. 

“T pulled the little thing through,” said’ he, “ bless its heart!” 

“Since then, what have you been doing ?” 

“Working like a nigger; just got time for a snack of lunch, 
that’s all. 1 hope there’s something good for supper.” 

“Yes; I have foregone my late dinner for your sake. Cook 
has done her best for the same reason.” 

“So much the better. I am as hungry as a hunter.” 

The dark face was aglow with a pleasant smile. Don crept 
closer. Mr. Easyman laid his hand on his friend’s sleeve. He 
could not have accounted for the sudden feeling of enthusiastic 
admiration that stirred him from his wonted calm. 

“ God bless you!” he said. “ You are a sublimely unselfish man.” 
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“No, no.” 

The doctor was on the defensive at once. The air of donhomie 
had forsaken him. 

“Don’t say that,” he protested. “I am sick of being called 
unselfish—in fact, I cannot submit to hearing it said. Mine is 
only a refined form of selfishness, I assure you.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“Man, I am a Hedonist—a Hedonist pure and simple. My 
aim is pleasure. I reminded myself of that as I rode home from 
Polwhelly this morning. The time and the season caused me to 
reflect, as I have so often done before under similar circum- 
stances, At first there was a glow of satisfaction within me. I 
said to myself in a congratulatory way: ‘You are a fine fellow, 
John Herrick, a noble fellow. There isn’t one mar. ‘n a hundred 
who would do as you have done. There was no necessity for 
you to turn out at one o'clock for this case. You were only 
requested to go early in the morning. Whatever had happened, 
you would not have been to blame. Besides, the child was only a 
club patient. There is no mistake about it ; you are a noble fellow.’ ” 

“Well ?” 

The Reverend Benedict Easyman supplied the interrogative, 
using it as a means of forcing his companion to further speech ; 
for John Herrick had paused crestfallen in the midst of his self- 
analysis. 

“Well,” he continued, “I had to look deeper. I had to ask 
myself why 1 went. I found that I went to please myself—for 
no higher motive, I assure you.” 

“ To please yourself! Had you not been out the whole of the 
preceding night? Were you not as tired as a dog?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Then, how did you please yourself ?” 

“ The child would have died if I had not gone; and if the child 
had died I should have been utterly miserable. Yes, old friend, 
this was my true motive ; there is no getting out of it.” 

“ And when you labour for the poor outside your profession— 
when you give them the time and the money you-can so ill spare 
—what, then? Are not your motives pure ?” 

“They are purely selfish, though they look well enough at 
first sight. It makes me uncomfortable to see tem uncomfort- 
able, and so I work and give away as much as I am able, 
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although, perhaps, not quite so much as I should like. Iama 
Hedonist, Easyman—neither more nor less.” 

Life and light had left the speaker’s face. His eyes were wan 
and weary. Yet he stooped to examine Don’s leg, and found 
leisure to rub it gently. 

“ The poor old dog is getting rheumatic. I don’t like the place 
where you put his kennel. Couldn’t you shift it a bit? Better 
still, couldn’t he sleep indoors ?” 

“The maids wouldn’t care for that. I wish I could get rid of 
the dog; he is too old to be of any use.” 

Don’s head was on Herrick’s knee; the faithful, loving eyes 
looked into his. 

“TI should like to have the old fellow,” he said, “if you are 
willing to part with him. Ten to one that he would be himself 
again soon with proper care. Confide him to your medical 
man.” 

“With pleasure ; that will be preferable to having him shot, 
and one can’t keep a crippled animal. It would be far more 
Christian to destroy him.” 

John Herrick darted a quick glance at his friend, then rose and 
again paced the garden, this time more impatiently. The dog 
limped after him. 

“T should have thought you had walked enough ; you look 
thoroughly done up,” said his friend, joining him, “and you have 
not taken any wine.” 

He held out a well-filled glass. John Herrick was about to 
accept it mechanically, then, with an amused laugh, hearty enough 
to be contagious, exclaimed : 

“TI was well nigh forgetting that I had sworn off.” 

“Sworn off! You, who have drunk wine all your life! For 
heaven’s sake, why? Is it a case of conviction? Are you afraid 
that you, of all men, will be tempted to partake too freely ?” 

“No, no; but I was talking to those miner chaps. There are 
a lot of them who drink like fishes. I was preaching as well as 
you could have done, Parson Easyman, one unbroken flow of 
eloquence, when one of them spoke up and said, ‘ You take your 
glass yourself, doctor, with the best of them.’ ‘That’s not the 
point,’ replied I; ‘you fellows don’t know when to stop, that’s 
why I recommend you to take the pledge.’ ‘Then show us an 
example,’ cried another—the greatest soaker amongst them, by 
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the way—‘ take the pledge yourself.’ ‘If J do, will you?’ said I 
‘Yes,’ shouted he, little dreaming that I meant what I said. 
‘And you, and you, and you?’—I spoke to his comrades now. 
‘Yes,’ cried they. So I walked up to the table and signed, and 
the rest followed. Not a bad day’s work that. Take the glass 
away, Easyman ; I’m feeling a bit down to-night, and the smell 
of the stuff tempts me.” 

“Itis’51 port,” remarked his friend, holding it up to the light 

“I can’t help that,” replied the doctor, overtaken once more by 
his whimsical laugh. “I’ve sworn off.” 

“Ts there no end to your quixotic spirit of self-sacrifice ?” 

The question was uttered involuntarily. Involuntary also was 
the admiration of the doctor’s self-denial. The Reverend Bene- 
dict Easyman loved his glass of wine. The enjoyment with 
which he partook of it was only equalled by his moderation 
His friend and he had hitherto indulged in the mild dissipation 
together, Herrick not scrupling to aver that there was more self- 
control displayed by the moderate drinker than by the total 
abstainer. 

He replied to the interrogative eulogy with a reproachful ex- 
pletive. 

“It is not self-sacrifice,” he cried; “I wish it were. It is 
Hedonism breaking out in another place, that is all.” 

“ As how?” 

“1 seek my own pleasure. What is that but Hedonism, which 
sets pleasure as the right aim of existence. I can have none as 
long as these fellows loaf around every Saturday evening as 
drunk as lords ; that is the long and short of it.” 

“So you give up a special enjoyment—for it was an enjoy- 
ment, you know a good glass of wine as well as I do—with the 
idea of saving them.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“You desire to save them because——” 

“ Because. Ah, there you go, Easyman. You have caught my 
trick of analysis. Well, frankly, because I wish to promote my 
own enjoyment. Their abstinence will give mie more pleasure 
than my own moderate drinking. One has to look things in the 
face if one is made that way, that is the truth. I am afraid there 
is no getting out of it.” 

“ My friend, you are a Sophist.” 
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“No, no, merely a Hedonist, nothing worse—if there de any- 
thing worse, which I greatiy doubt.” 

He stretched out a long, shapely hand, and replaced the stopper 
in the decanter. 

“I believe a glass of good wine is just what you need,” said the 
Reverend Benedict Easyman. 

“If I don’t turn my back upon it I shall fall into the same 
delusion,” laughed the doctor. “The faculty generally are not on 
my side nowadays, I admit, but if it were not for those drunken 
fellows over yonder,” pointing valleywards, “I would fight for 
my opinion, and hold it with the minority.” 

“Your convictions remain the same, then. You have not 
changed them ?” 

“ Bless your soul, no. I am a devil of a fellow to stick to them, 
like my father before me. A clear case of heredity, than which 
there is nothing stronger.” 

He paused in mid-speech to give his host’s housemaid the 
opportunity of making her master aware of her presence, to which 
end she had already made sundry futile efforts. She rewarded 
him by a smile, and addressed the Reverend Benedict Easyman. 

“Widow Jarvis is waiting in the hall, sir. She would be very 
grateful if you could call in to-night. Her husband is worse, she 
says, and very uneasy in his mind.” 

“ Did you tell her that I had a friend with me, and that it is 
now our supper hour?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Go to her again and make her understand that it is im- 
possible for me to call a ane hans to-night. I will, however, be 
with her early in the morning.” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Jarvis is very bad, Easyman.” 

It was Herrick who spoke as the trim housemaid tripped away 

“I can’t be of any possible use. How can I?” 

“Tam glad that I am not a parson.” 

“ And pray why?” 

“ Because, being a doctor, I do not need to ask that question.” 

He took out a black-covered, much-bethumbed note-book and 
made an entry. Easyman, glancing over his shoulder, read the 
name of Jarvis, preceded by a few others. 


“ Are you going to all those places to-night ?” 
39° 
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“ Certainly.” 

“Do you propose to live without sleep ?” 

“Unfortunately that is an impossibility.” 

“Then what do you propose?” 

“To manage with as little as is possible while the typhus is 
about—to fight it as long as I can keep body and soul together. 
I’m hungry, old fellow. Let us go to supper. Come, Don.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE two friends went up the broad flight of stone steps together 
—the rector languidly, John Herrick with the rapid tread of a 
busy medical man, whose time is worth more than money. 
Seeing that one of the finest geraniums flagged for want of 
water, he descended as quickly as he had ascended and found 
leisure to supply its necessity. The room they entered was long 
and low, lighted by a large hanging lamp, which cast a soft glow 
over the dining-table. The silver dish-covers could scarcely have 
been made more brilliant—Mr. Easyman’s housekeeper saw to 
that. The rector had arranged the flowers himself, in private 
and a little shamefacedly, being well aware that this was woman’s 
work, The effect was excellent. Slender old-fashioned vases of 
fineiy-cut glass held their burden of dark roses and starry jessa- 
mine bravely, and in the centre of the hospitable board stood an 
ancient punch-bow! filled with fragrant Maréchal Niels. 

“You need not remain,” said the rector when the maid had 
removed the covers ; then, turning to his companion as soon as 
they were left alone, “we can converse more freely without a 
listener. It irks me to have a woman watching every mouthful 1 
eat, and pouncing on my plate before I have half finished. Under 
such circumstances there is no chance of waxing confidential.” 

“No,” replied Herrick somewhat absently. It occurred to him 
that something greater than the presence of a third party at that 
moment prevented confidence between them, and he wished, 
with apparent irrelevance, that his friend would alter his mind 
about not going to see Jarvis until the morning. He had no 
mind to sit in judgment upon him—nothing was further from his 
thoughts ; but there are certain actions which have a stubborn 
knack of christening themselves right and wrong in spite of 
affection and partiality. His train of thought was interrupted 
by a laughing reminder that a salmon cutlet awaited him, and in 
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his abstraction he filled the glass beside him with sherry. The 
mechanical action restored him to a sense of his surroundings 
and of his duty as a guest. His healthy, heart-whole laugh rang 
out reassuringly as he gulped down half a tumbler of water with 
a wry face, the rector watching him. 

“Why, man alive,” said he, “you are getting so quixotic that 
I am half inclined to hope the rumour about you is true—you 
really want a wife to look after you. Of course, as far as I am 
concerned, the wish that you should have one is purely unselfish. 
Things couldn’t be the same between us if you got married. 
Again, things couldn’t be the same between us if you went off 
your head, so perhaps, after all, I am choosing the least of two 
evils. By the way, John, is it true?” 

Herrick laid down his knife and fork, which he had been 
plying with the vigour of a hungry man. 

“Oh, yes ; it is quite true,” he said simply. 

“ And the name of the lady ?” 

He answered with a smile that, kindling, illumined his face, trans- 
figuring the earnest grey eyes and lending to them a new beauty: 

“Her name is Doris, quaint and sweet as its owner. Has 
rumour told you that also? You know her, of course—the 
squire’s youngest daughter.” 

“Upon my word, Herrick, you are a lucky fellow.” 

“T don’t think that is quite the expression, Easyman.” 

His face was still transfigured ; his eyes glowed. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you.” 

The two friends clasped hands. 

“I never thought se would have me,” remarked Herrick. The 
italicized words fail to convey the intensity of expression with 
which they were enunciated. “ But,” he added exultantly, “ there 
is no limit to a woman’s power of self-sacrifice, eh, old friend ?” 

“You underrate your own attractions,” said the rector. 

His tone was encouraging, but he contemplated the rugged 
face opposite, conjured up a vision of Doris Treleaven’s 
girlish beauty, and wondered. He had seen her only yesterday, 
. standing among her flowers, fairer than any rose that grew, with 
the blue of the sky in her wide innocent eyes and captured sun- 
shine gilding her luxuriant hair. Again he glanced at John 
Herrick, and again, being but dull of comprehension, he won- 
dered. In his friend’s heart there was.surprise also, It was of 
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a tender and reverent order, and his touch was, if possible, 
gentler as he smoothed Don’s head, rewarding his patience by a 
tit-bit of salmon. 

“Upon my word,” cried the rector, “I wonder how ever you 
had the cheek to do it.” He had been casting up in his own 
mind the future prospects of the squire’s daughter, and wonder- 
ing inwardly how that gentleman could sanction the engagement 
with a humble local practitioner. ‘“ How did it come about ?” 
he added, yielding to a curiosity which he was hardly sanguine 
enough to imagine would be gratified. 

“ How did it come about, eh, Don?” reiterated the doctor 
laughing. “You and I don’t know, do we, old man ? and what we 
don’t know we cannot tell.” 

“T’ve often wondered why Doris refused so many eligible 
offers. Has the little puss been reserving herself for you all the 
while? Why, you area good fourteen years her senior ; who would 
have dreamt of such a thing ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; not I, for one.” 

“Yet you ventured to propose to her.” 

“That’s just it, and I was sober, too, on the word of a total 
abstainer.” 

He lifted the glass of water to his laughing lips, and his laugh- 
ing eyes met his friend’s, 

“Weare going to be married in six months time,” he said ; “it 
is like a dream.” 

“Where will you live?” 

“Where I live now, of course ; I shall make as many improve- 
ments as my purse will allow, and Doris will be perfectly content.” 

In spite of reading the commandments every Sunday of his 
life, the parson forgot the tenth, and looked with a sudden 
wistful longing at the man before him. His own married life 
had been short, four years only ; the wife he had wedded had 
brought him a fair share of worldly gear, and being the younger 
daughter of a person of distinction, the match had added to his 
prestige in the county. Husband and wife had respected one 
another, no word of dissension had marred the tranquillity of 
their union ; but love—well, they had dispensed with that, and 
neither of them had complained of its absence. Odd, that at 
this moment of all others a vague sense of discomfort should 
seize upon the placid rector ; odder still that it should be aroused 
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by a single hurried glance at the dark face opposite. He averted 
his eyes and caught a glimpse of his own countenance in the 
oak-framed glass above the chimney-piece. Twenty years ago 
he had been a handsome man ; his good looks had not forsaken 
him even yet, but he doubted whether they, plus riches and 
position, could have won a Doris Treleaven for a bride. And 
yet she was willing, nay, if report said true, even eager to forsake 
her luxurious home and grace John Herrick’s shabby old- 
fasNioned residence with her presence. 

“Well, really,” ejaculated the rector, “it is extraordinary.” 

A long silence fell upon the couple ; it lasted while the cloth 
was removed, after which, mindful of his duty as a host, the 
Reverend Benedict Easyman placed a box of cigars on the 
table. Herrick lit one and possessed himself of the arm-chair 
by the window; his friend sat opposite; a breeze stirred the 
leaves of the trees and caused them to rustle, the water in the 
fountain-basin was tinged with silver, the moon shone in an 
unclouded sky, piercing a network of foliage through which, 
but a few hours since, the summer sun had glanced merrily. A 
broad bar of white light stretched across the lawn ; glittering 
stars shone out, sharply outlined against a dark blue background ; 
the whole scene was so fair and peaceful, and the cool evening 
air so refreshing after the heat of the day, that the rector was 
fast becoming drowsy. He was roused by the sound of his 
guest’s voice. 

“ Look at the sky,” he said, “it is a regular picture ; out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings we hear wisdom. One of your 
curate’s youngsters said something very suggestive the other 
day ; she was trotting along at my side, the sky was very blue, 
with just a fleecy cloud here andthere. ‘What a pretty ceiling,’ 
cried the youngster. ‘No, my dear,’ I replied, with my usual 
acumen, ‘that’s not the ceiling ; that’s the sky.’ She looked up 
in my face rather contemptuously. ‘ Well, isn’t it the ceiling of the 
street all the same?’ said she. That was a pretty idea, was it not ?” 

The parson shook his head. “Children are frightfully pre- 

cocious in the present day,” he remarked regretfully. 

' His guest relapsed into silence; it occurred to him that he 
was not very fortunate in his choice of subjects to-night, and he 
wondered, after a fashion peculiar to himself, whether this arose 
from any‘special want of tact on his own part. 
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The rector spoke next, returning to a point which had been 
dropped by mutual consent. 

“T take it,” he said, “that that talk of yours about Hedonism 
means that you have been reading up your philosophy lately. 
I ought to do the same; mine has rusted considerably. I do 
just remember that the sect to which you profess to belong were 
the followers of one Aristippus, but I must confess that I should 
be rather in the dark as to their views, if you had not taken 
it into your head to hammer them into mine so persistently.” 

“Yes, I daresay.” Herrick spoke absently, surreptitiously 
consulting his watch meanwhile. 

“Bless my soul, man! you are not thinking of leaving yet,” 
ejaculated his host. “I was just going to get out the chess- 
board.” 

“T am extremely sorry, but it is late, and there are —— 

“Those people to visit, whom you have no need to visit till 
to-morrow, except for your ridiculous quixotism.” 

The doctor, laughing, repudiated the epithet, and framed 
another word with his lips. 

“Oh, hang Hedonism,” cried Senne unclerically, joining 
in his merriment ol/ens volens ; “1 may as well see you part of 
the way.” 

He donned a light overcoat as a protection against the night 
air, and the two passed out together along the wide, straight 
gravel path, bordered on either side by fragrant stocks, into a 
country road flanked by hedges where honeysuckle twined and 
sweet wild roses clambered. 

“ ]’ll turn in here for a moment,” said Herrick, pausing at the 
dcor of a low thatched cottage; “I’m a bit anxious as to how 
Abraham Penruddock will get through the night.” 

“ Oh, aye, yes, of course.” 

There was a trace of misgiving in the answering voice, and 
more than a trace of hesitation, for Abraham Penruddock, the 
“sumpman,” was a regular attendant at St. Martin’s church, and 
it occurred to his spiritual shepherd that a call from him might 
be welcome. But it was really too late for visiting, except, of 
course, for a medical man, to whom night and day are alike, so 
the parson leant against a stile while John Herrick, being ad- 
mitted, passed through the low doorway, with a cheery greeting 
which reached the ear of the listener left without. An elderly 
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man lay on the narrow bed, pinched of face and gaunt of aspect ; 
he slept peacefully. His wife rose and greeted the doctor ; her 
hands were not idle, for although she rarely glanced downwards 
to watch the progress of her work, the stocking at which she 
knitted grew apace. 

“Tam thaat thankful, doctor,” she said ; “ he took a turn soon 
after you left this afternoon, about haaf-past four ; he’s saafe now.” 

“ You think so.” 

“T doan't think; I know. Look at his faace and you won't 
doubt.” 

Dr. Herrick leant over his patient, his plain features beautified 
by a quiet gladness. 

“T thought ee’d be rael pleased,” said Mrs. Penruddock, 
“Whaat else could ee be? Every one do knaw it’s all your 
doin.’” 

“ No, no, not all.” 

“ Every one do say how clever ee be.” 

“ That’s as it may be ; but, believe me, my good woman, if your 
husband had died, I should have been just as clever ; I should have 
tried just as hard. However, in the meanwhile, he is going to 
get better ; that is allwe need concern ourselves about at present, 
except to give him his physic regularly, and to be careful as to 
nourishment.” 

He slipped a coin into her hand, and was gone before she had 
time to express her thanks. 

Mr. Easyman had a word to say anent his prolonged absence. 

“You need not have waited,” laughed the doctor good- 
humouredly ; “it is certainly time for al] respectable folks to be 
in bed and asleep.” | 

In spite of this last remark the rector walked on beside him, 
condescending to show some interest in Penruddock’s case, about 
which his friend was willing to speak freely, for his eyes still 
shone with the pleasure that had filled them when he endorsed 
the wife’s exultant statement, “he’s saafe now.” 

* T’ll not cross the railway line with you,” observed the parson ; 
“1 ought to be going home.” 

Herrick glanced at him a trifle wistfully ; he had hoped that he 
might change his mind at the last moment, but a glimpse of the 
clear eyes that read the meaning in his own, and of the lips 
that set themselves so firmly, convinced him to the contrary. A 
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sudden thought came to him. He spoke even-more swiftly than 
usual and with great earnestness. 

“ Easyman,” said he, “forgive me if I appear impertinent, but 
it seems to me that your work comes in here: Jarvis is about as 
bad as he can be; medical opinion is against me, but I verily 
believe that he is dying of a broken heart.” 

“On account of his son, you mean?” 

“Just so. William Jarvis is going to the bad altogether ; that’s 
sad enough to all intents and purposes, for he was a fine enough 
fellow once ; but what is worse is that he is dragging his wife and 
children down with him, and the woman deserves to be happy, 
she is as good as gold.” 

“TI knowit; the fact has not escaped my observation.” 

The speaker's tone was didactic, and caused Herrick to wince. 
He spoke with a touch of fretfulness. 

“Well, isn’t that sort of thing in your way of business?” 

“ That is rather a coarse way of putting it, yet I daresay you 
are right. But what am I to do?” 

The Rev. Benedict Easyman hardly expected any answer 
to his question; none came. Herrick leant forward with his 
arms upon the gate, looking absently along the line. The 
moon shone clearly, the dog-daisies on the banks gleamed white ; 
it was light enough to read the letters cut out in the turf and 
outlined by gleaming chalk stones, which proclaimed the name 
of the station. 

“The 11.30 train will be here directly,” observed John Herrick ; 
then, with a sudden change of tone, “ Hullo! what is that ?” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand ; the man at his side did like- 
wise. A figure stood on the line which both recognized. 

“William Jarvis,’ cried the doctor. ‘‘ What in the name of 
common-sense is he doing there?” 

Common-sense appeared to have but little to do with his 
actions ; strong drink, that crafty stealer of men’s brains, had 
reduced the keen and active miner to a condition of feeble imbe- 
cility. He stood irresolute, swaying backwards and forwards, 
with the pure moon shining down upon his foolish heated face. 

The parson and the doctor shouted to him with one accord, 
their voices dying in their throats as their ears caught the sound 
of the train in the distance. It came on steadily. 

“Jarvis, William Jarvis!” The doctor had found his voice 
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again ; it rose above the rushing sound of the approaching train, 
piercing the clear summer air. The Reverend Benedict Easy- 
man glanced at his friend’s face ; it was whiter and more earnest 
than its wont ; he spoke aloud and very rapidly. 

“ A mere cumberer of the earth,” he said, “with the drink in 
him ; but, rid of that, a man full of promise. And the wife, God 
help her ! and the children - 

He broke off suddenly, with a shout that might have roused 
the dead: 

“ Hi, there, Jarvis!” The foolish, irresolute figure yet lingered, 
swaying idly from one side to the other, and the 11.30 sped 
onwards, 

Then, thought being swifter than lightning, Herrick’s mind 
flew to Doris Treleaven, and in his heart he bade God bless her 
lest he should be too late, lest the iron wheels should crush the life 





out of him. 
“ Stay!” cried the parson sharply. 
His words were unheeded; John Herrick had darted to the 


rescue. A while later he lay with his head upon his friend’s 
knee, death in his face, while William Jarvis, sober enough now, 
bent over him, his tears falling on the doctor’s pale brow. 

“You have given your life for his,” cried the parson, a sob in 
his voice, “a drunken scoundrel like that.” 

“No, no, for his wife and the little ones,” gasped Herrick. “ You 
will be good to them, Will ; you will be a man ; you will not let 
me die in vain. Promise.” 

“T promise.” 

The answering voice was choked with,tears. 

The Reverend Benedict Easyman bent over his friend once 
more. The admiration and reverence that stirred his heart’s 
depths found vent in words of praise, but John Herrick’s pale 
lips curved in a gentle smile. 

“ Hedonism!” gasped the dying man, “mere Hedonism.” 

Then he closed his eyes, and his pure, brave soul went to meet 


its Maker. 
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Madame de Brinvilliers. 
By A. M. JUDD. 


MARIE MAGDELAINE GOBELIN, Marquise de Brinvilliers, was 
connected both by birth and marriage with some of the noblest 
families of France. She was the daughter of the Sieur d’Aubray, 
lieutenant civil, This appointment was worth 50,000 francs a 
year. 

Marie was one of four children, M. d’Aubray having two sons 
and two daughters. 

She was not only beautiful, she was also highly accomplished, 
and witty and fascinating in her manners. She appeared ex- 
emplary and kind, and there was no trace to be seen on her 
lovely features of the evil soul lying dormant under that fair 
exterior. 

Unhappily for herself, she was married when quite young to 
the Marquis de Brinvilliers, who was not the sort of man to 
raise and ennoble the woman he made his wife. 

Perhaps had she married some one else, Marie de Brinvilliers’ 
name would not have gone down to posterity covered with 
infamy. 

The marquis was a voué and libertine, who consorted with very 
undesirable characters much beneath him in rank. 

In the army he had met St. Croix, a man of mean birth and 
no fortune, and the latter industriously sought his friendship. 
Being handsome and engaging, clever and entirely unscrupulous, 
St. Croix easily succeeded. The marquis introduced his friend 
to his young and beautiful wife. 

Having succeeded so well with the marquis, St. Croix set him- 
self to gain the affections of the lady. 

In this he had little difficulty. Thrown together by the in- 
credible folly of the husband, a guilty passion soon sprang up 
between the pair. Marie de Brinvilliers, even from her own con- 
fession, seems from her earliest years to have been heartless and 
depraved, though she presented a fair outside to the world, and 
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her passion for St. Croix was so strong that she flung all respect 
and decency to the winds in order to gratify it. 

She carried on her intrigues so openly with her lover after her 
separation from the marquis that she soon made a scandal in her 
family. 

Her father, M. d’Aubray, tried his utmost to put an end to it. 
In vain alike were remonstrances and threats, she seemed to 
glory in her shame. 

Enraged, at length M. d’Aubray obtained an order for the 
arrest of St. Croix, little dreaming that by so doing he was 
signing his own death-warrant. The gallant was arrested while 
he was in a coach with Madame de Brinvilliers, and in spite of 
her protestations he was conveyed to the Bastille, where he was 
kept a prisoner for a year. 

But he was not idle during the time he spent in that gloomy 
fortress. 

Some little time before, when the mania for poisoning in Italy 
was at its height, several women in France, some of high rank 
and others in the middle and lower classes, had avowed in the 
confessional that they had poisoned their husbands, and disclosed 
from whom they had received the drugs. In consequence of 
these disclosures, two Italians were arrested and thrown into the 
Bastille. 

One of these men, named Exili, was a great adept in the art 
of compounding the drugs used in these murders. He and St. 
Croix struck up an acquaintance, and finding the latter an apt 
pupil he soon succeeded in making him as expert in their manu- 
facture as himself. 

When set at liberty, St. Croix’s first act was to acquaint his 
mistress with what he had learned, and to show her a sure mode 
of revenge for the insults she had received. 

One Glaser, an apothecary, allowed the two poisoners to mix 
their compounds at his place. 

Her father was her first victim. In 1666 he was going to 
Offernon to settle matters with his tenants; Madame de Brin- 
villiers accompanied him, and taking advantage of an oppor- 
_ tunity, she put poison into some broth which she gave him. Its 
effect was very soon apparent, for he was taken so ill that he had 
to return to Paris without finishing his affairs. He remained in 
great agony till his death, which followed soon after. 
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But there yet remained other members of her family to be got 
rid of, and she and St. Croix set about removing them from 
their path. 

St. Croix had a servant named La Chaussée, a worthy disciple 
of his master. This man the conspirators managed to get into 
the family of her brother, M. d’Aubray, where he had plenty of 
opportunities of carrying out the fell work with which he had 
been intrusted. He mingled poison in both drink and food, and 
the two brothers of Madame de Brinvilliers soon followed their 
father to the grave. 

The elder M. d’Aubray’s death seemed so much the result of 
disease that no suspicions were excited. The two young men 
arrived from the provinces to attend their father’s funeral. They 
found their sister overwhelmed with grief, and did their best to 
console her. Antoine was said to be very much attached to 
Madame de Brinvilliers, and went to his grave entirely ignorant 
of the fact that his sister’s hand sent him there. 

But St. Croix’s revenge was not satisfied with the death of the 
old man. Reckless, extravagant and avaricious, he was always 
in want of money, and looked to Madame de Brinvilliers to 
supply his wants. Her own portion soon was gone, but there 
were the shares of her two brothers and her sister, which she 
would inherit on their deaths. La Brinvilliers had not the 
slightest scruple about assisting him. He prepared the poisons ; 
she undertook to get them administered, or do it herself. To 
try the strength of the first doses she administered them to dogs, 
rabbits and pigeons. None of the poisons were meant to kill 
immediately, so that she could try them once upon a person 
without fear of murder. She poisoned a pigeon pie and watched 
the effects upon the guests at her father’s table. It is even said, 
though Voltaire denied this, that wishing to be more certain of 
their effects, she went round to the hospitals and administered 
the poisons to the sick poor in the soups which she brought in 
apparent charity. Still not satisfied, she tried the next experiment 
upon herself, taking care, however, to first procure an antidote from 
St. Croix. Then she turned her attentions to her relatives who 
stood between her and the wealth that her paramour was always 
craving for. 

In less than ten days the poor old father was a corpse, done to 
death by his inhuman daughter. The brothers, perhaps from 
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being young and strong, took longer to die. The elder, a 
lieutenant civil as his father was before him, was the first to 
succumb to the administrations of his faithful valet La Chaussée. 
The younger, a councillor, resisted the effects of the poison 
longer, but in six weeks time he too had gone to his last home. 

These three deaths occurring so rapidly one after the other in 
the same family at length excited suspicion. 

The bodies of the brothers were opened and they presented 
the same appearance, the stomachs being black, the livers 
gangrened and burned, and showing all the signs of poison. 

A stir was made, and the rumour went forth that they were 
poisoned. 

Strangely enough La Chaussée, the cruel minister to the vile 
passions of others, was not suspected. He had behaved himself 
so circumspectly that he had gained the favour of his master, 
Antoine d’Aubray, and the latter, to recompense his services, 
left him a legacy of 100 crowns. 

The widow of Messire Antoine d’Aubray, the elder brother, 
seems to have suspected her sister-in-law almost from the first, 
and to her was in a great measure due the fact that Madame de 
Brinvilliers was eventually brought to justice. 

There was only the sister now to share with La Brinvilliers 
the family wealth and property. St. Croix determined that she 
should die the same death as her father and brothers. Nothing 
but the whole of the property would satisfy him. 

However, luckily for herself, Mademoiselle d’Aubray’s sus- 
picions seem to have been aroused, and by quitting Paris she 
escaped the doom intended for her. 

La Marquise had murdered her father and brothers to please 
her lover. Her thoughts now turned to the perpetration of one 
on her own account. She had lived unhappily with her husband, 
who was a loose and dissipated character. 

A few years after her marriage, when yet she showed a fair 
outside to the world, she had posed as an ill-used wife. The 
marquis had not the art to conceal his vices, and she had little 
difficulty in effecting a legal separation from him. 

But separation was not divorce and she wished to become the 
wife of her accomplice, St. Croix 

Poison was much the easiest way of getting rid of him, as she 
had amply proved in her own family. So to her lover she 
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applied for a supply of the tasteless and scentless drug which 
had already proved so efficacious. 

But this did not suit St. Croix. He had no wish to marry the 
woman whom he had led on from crime to crime. Thougha 
monster himself he had no wish to marry one, and was not at all 
anxious to fall in with her views. If ever he had loved his 
guilty mistress that love had faded by now; all he coveted was 
her wealth, and he was not at all anxious for the death of the 
marquis. 

But it would never do to tell a woman of violent passions this. 
He pretended to enter into her plot and provided her with poison 
for her husband. But he also took care to supply a remedy. 

The affectionate wife gave the marquis a dose of poison one 
day. The equally attentive friend gave him an antidote the 
next. In this manner the unfortunate man was tossed about 
between them like a shuttlecock for some time. He finally 
escaped death, but with shattered health and a ruined constitu- 
tion. The day of retribution, however, was at hand, and a ter- 
rible mischance brought the murders to light. 

St. Croix, who had been in Italy, wasa dabbler in poisons even 
before he met Exili in the Bastille. He knew something of the 
secrets of those detestable hags, La Spara and Tophania, but his 

.chief knowledge was imparted to him by the Italian during his 
sojourn in the French prison. It was Exili who showed him how 
to prepare the celebrated succession-powder, which was used with 
such fatal effect in France in removing those who stood in the 
way, as well as the colourless, tasteless liquid poisons so exten- 
sively employed in Italy. The nature of some of these poisons 
compounded by St. Croix was so deadly that, when working in 
his laboratory, he was obliged to wear a glass mask to preserve 
himself from suffocation. 

One day the mask slipped off and St. Croix was hoist with his 
own pétard. The death he had dealt to so many was his own 
fate. His body was found the next day in the obscure lodging 
where he had fitted up his laboratory. As he appeared to be 
without relatives, the police took possession of his effects. 
Among other things was a small cabinet, to which the following 
document was affixed: 


“1 humbly beg that those into whose hands this box may fall, 
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will do me the favour to deliver it into the hands only of La 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, who resides in the Rue Neuve St. Paul, 
as everything it contains concerns her, and belongs to her alone ; 
and as besides, there is nothing in it that can be of use to any 
person but her. In case she shall be dead before me, it is my 
wish that it may be burned, with everything it contains, without 
opening or altering anything. In order that no one may plead 
ignorance, I swear by the God that I adore, and by all that I hold 
most sacred, that I assert nothing but the truth; and if my in- 
tentions, just and reasonable as they are, be thwarted in this point 
by any persons, I charge their consciences with it, both in this 
world and that which is to come, in order that I may unload 
mine. I protest that this is my last will. Done at Paris, May 


25th, 1672. 
“ (Signed) ST. CROIX.” 


As may be imagined, this extraordinary will excited curiosity, 
and instead of being forwarded intact to Madame de Brinvilliers, 
as was urged in the document, the cabinet was opened and its 
contents investigated. 

They were startling enough, and revealed the horrors that had 
been perpetrated by St. Croix and his mistress. 

In the cabinet were found several packets, some filled with 
Drogue de Sublimé, others Vitriol Romain, and prepared vitriol. 
There was also a little earthen pot with three-quarters of an 
ounce of opium in it. Packets of opium weighing an ounce each 
a piece of antimony three ounces in weight. A little box, in 
which was a kind of stone called the Infernal Stone. A packet, 
on which was written, “Papers to be butned in case of death,” 
and containing thirty-four letters, said to have been written by 
Madame de Brinvilliers. Twenty-seven pieces of paper, on each 
whereof was written several curious secrets. Various other 
packages, in which were found seventy-five /:vers, directed to 
divers particular persons. There was also a document, signed 
by Madame de Brinvilliers, promising the sum of 30,000 francs 
to St. Croix. The date it bore was the time that the Messieurs 
d’Aubray were poisoned ; doubtless it was the price of their lives. 
Alexander de Lamane, advocate of Madame de Brinvilliers, at 
the trial, tried to explain this away, by saying “that it was a 


thing gotten of her by surprise, which even in case her hand be 
40 
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proved, she supposes she is able to show why it should be de- 
clared null.” 

The vials and powders were sent toa chemist for analysis. The 
packets of letters were retained by the police and opened. They 
contained damning evidence against both the marchioness and 
La Chaussée. 

Besides the promissory note for 30,000 francs were letters in 
her own handwriting, detailing the misdeeds of her life and speak- 
ing of the murder of her father and brothers, in terms that left no 
doubt of her guilt and of that of St. Croix and his servant. 

Madame de Brinvilliers, when informed of the death of St. 
Croix, made most desperate endeavours to gain possession of the 
papers and cabinet before they should be opened. She tried 
bribes, entreaties, threats. When her servants failed to recover 
the box, she went herself, but on being peremptorily refused, she 
saw that all was lost and immediately took to flight. 

Next morning the police were on her trail, but she succeeded 
in baffling them and escaping to England. 

Up to the finding of the documents, no one had thought of 
suspecting that model servant, La Chaussée, but now attention 
was directed to him. He had thought himself quite secure and 
made no efforts to insure his safety by flight. Like a thunder- 
bolt came the revelation of what the cabinet contained. He was 
so alarmed that he completely lost his head ; he was confused in 
his actions and prevaricated and lied when questioned. Too 
late he thought of flight—he was arrested before he could escape 
and brought to trial. 

He stoutly denied all complicity in the murders, but the rack 
made him tell a different tale. Unable to withstand the torture, 
he confessed that he had poisoned the Messieurs d’Aubray, that 
he received the poison from his former master, St. Croix, that he 
received a hundred pistoles from Madame de Brinvilliers on the 
death of her brothers, and also the promise of an annuity for life 
from her and St. Croix. 

These revelations naturally created a feeling of horror and of 
insecurity among all ranks; no one would be safe with these 
secret poisoners in their midst. Not only confidential servants but 
near relatives might be plotting away the lives of those who 
stood between them and the attainment of their desires. 

La Chaussée was condemned to be broken alive on the wheel. 
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This sentence was carried into execution in March, 1673, on the 
Place de Gréve, in Paris. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers was, 
by default, sentenced to be beheaded. 

But she had made good her escape to England, and, there 
being no extradition treaty in those days, the long arm of the 
law could not reach her in the domicile she had chosen. 

She remained in England about three years, and there is no 
record of her having poisoned anybody during that period. 
Perhaps the supply of poison had failed, and St. Croix being 
dead she could obtain no more. 

Early in 1676, thinking that the affair of the murders had 
blown over, and that she might venture to return to the Con- 
tinent, she proceeded secretly to Li¢ge. She was ill advised in 
doing so, however, for the French authorities were by some 
means apprised of her return, and arrangements were promptly 
made with the municipality of that city to permit the agents of 
the French police to arrest her within the limits of their juris- 
diction. 

La Brinvilliers was not without a certain amount of cunning. 
She took refuge within the walls of a convent, knowing that the 
Church would not give up any one who took asylum under its 
shadow. 

Here she might have been safe, if she had not once more given 

way to her depraved passions. A priest one day sought ad- 
mission to the convent and obtained an interview with the 
marchioness. He said that, being a Frenchman and passing 
through Liége, he could not leave that city without paying a 
visit to a lady whose beauty and misfortunes were so celebrated. 
Her vanity and self-love were flattered by the evident admira- 
tion of the handsome priest. She lent a willing ear to the com- 
pliments he paid her and fully believed that she had inspired 
him with the passion he professed. It did not take very much 
solicitation to make her agree to meet this ardent lover outside 
the walls of the convent, where their amorous intrigue might be 
carried on more conveniently than within. 
. The time and place were agreed upon. Faithful to her 
‘appointment, she left the sanctuary of the convent walls, and to 
her horror discovered that, instead of the lover she expected, she 
found herself in the custody of a police officer. 


Desgrais was an officer of the Maréchaussée, who had been 
40* 
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sent from Paris to arrest her. Knowing that force was not of 
the slightest avail, he resorted to stratagem to accomplish it. 
He disguised himself as the priest smitten with love for her, and 
so managed to get her into his clutches. 

Not an agreeable vé/e to play, one would think, deluding 
a wretched woman, even though a criminal, by a pretence of 
ardent affection. 

It is said that she was like a mad thing when she found her- 
self trapped. She raved, she threatened, she protested. She 
tried to choke herself with stones, gravel and pins. On the 
journey, when given refreshment, she bit a piece out of the glass 
and tried to swallow it. 

She wrote letters to various persons trying to bribe them to 
assist her to escape and to poison her guards. Some of these 
letters were very damaging to her, though her counsel tried to 
explain them away at her trial. In one she wrote to Theria, she 
said she would be a lost woman if she reached Paris. She 
promised him 1,000 pistoles if he would corrupt his archers to let 
her escape. 

Failing with Theria, she tried others. She told Anthony 
Barbier Archer that she would make his fortune if he would.only 
save her. 

All was of no avail. The law had her and the law meant to 
keep her. As a last resource she tried to poison herself, but even 
here she failed. 

Once in Paris, her trial was not long delayed. The proofs 
against her were overwhelming, and the most damning were 
admissions in her own handwriting, found among the effects of 
St. Croix. These letters, coupled with La Chaussée’s dying 
declaration, were more than enough to convict her. On the 
16th of July, 1676, the Superior Criminal Court of Paris pro- 
nounced a verdict of guilty against her. 

The judges, after a long and serious consultation, at last cone 
demned her and passed sentence upon her. Because she had 
not made any confession of the crimes of which she was accused, 
it was ordered that she should be put to the torture of the rack. 
However, rather than undergo this she avowed the crimes of 
which she had been convicted, and gave an account of several 
things that before were not so fully known. She lamented her 
acquaintance with St. Croix, the cause of all her misfortunes. 
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Though she was very weak, having suffered much by sickness, 
she had tried to take her own life, but was prevented ; yet she went 
undauntedly to suffer what public justice had meted out to her. 

The execution was appointed for the 17th July, 1676. From 
the prison in the Conciergerie she walked bare-footed and with 
only a linen robe covering her, carrying in her hand a large wax 
taper. She was accompanied by the officers of justice and five 
hundred archers to the church of Notre Dame. Here, kneeling 
before the great gate of the church, she made her confession. 
That done, she was put into a little cart and carried to the 
Place de Gréve, the ordinary place for executions, where a 
scaffold was erected. Being come thither, she entertained those 
that were about her several hours with a relation of all the re- 
markable passages of her life, which she did without the least 
sign of fear or apprehension of her approaching death, yet with 
a great sense of the wicked actions she had committed, for which 
she desired the pardon of all good people. Having almost 
wearied herself with much speaking she concluded all with the 
usual acts of devotion, and undauntedly submitted her neck to 
the axe. 

Her head being cut off, it was, together with the body, burned 
and the ashes thrown into the air. 

Madame de Sévigné says that when on the way to the scaffold 
she entreated her confessor to exert his influence with the execu- 
tioner to place himself next her, that he might hide from her view 
“that scoundrel Desgrais who had entrapped her.” She asked 
the ladies who had been drawn to their windows to witness the 
procession, what they were looking at ?, adding, “ A pretty sight 
you have come to see, truly.” 

The day after the execution the people came in crowds to 
collect her ashes, to preserve them as relics. She was looked 
upon as a martyred saint, and her ashes were supposed to be 
endowed by divine grace with the power of curing all diseases. 
Truly the ways of popular folly are wonderful sometimes. 

The trial made a great commotion in Paris. Nothing was 
talked of but La Brinvilliers. All the details of her crimes were 
published and eagerly read by the populace. It is to be feared 
that many who had not thought of it before, were inspired to 
follow her example of secret poisoning. At all events an epi- 
demic of poisoning broke out in France, and the prisons teemed 
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with pérsons accused of this hateful crime. It affected all classes, 
some of the highest in the land being suspected. 

Before Madame de Brinvilliers was executed proceedings were 
instituted against M. de Penautier, treasurer of the province of 
Languedoc and receiveregeneral for the clergy. 

Madame St. Laurent, widow of the late receiver-general, 
accused him of having poisoned her husband, in order to obtain 
his appointment. 

Penautier was known to have ase on intimate terms with 
Madame de Brinvilliers and St. Croix, and was thought to have 
procured his poisons from them. 

He was arrested and taken to the Bastille. La Brinvilliers, 
when interrogated, refused to say anything which might impli- 
cate him. 

Penautier was a wealthy and influential courtier, me the 
greatest influence was exerted to prevent his case going to trial. 
The government winked at this, and the inquiry was eventually 
stifled after he had been in the Bastille several months. 

The Cardinal de Bouzy was another suspected of having pro- 
cured the succession-powder from Madame de Brinvilliers and 
her accomplice, though he was never brought to trial. His 
estates were burdened with several heavy annuities, and curiously 
enough, all the annuitants were so thoughtful as to die off one after 
the other in a short space of time, in the most obliging way, 
leaving the estates free for his enjoyment. 

The evil grew to such an extent that Louis XIV. instituted 
the Chambre Ardente, with extensive powers for the trial and 
punishment of alleged poisoners. 























H Grub-Street Quirote, 


_ THERE is a certain dingy, narrow street off the Strand—a street 

narrow and dingy enough to drop its right to the name of street 
and descend to that of alley—which may be claimed as a veritable 
relic of old London. ‘Its perennial gloom seems to suggest idle 
apprentices, link-boys and sedan-chairs ; with fitting accompani- 
ments of silken skirts, high-heeled shoon, knee-breeches, buckles 
and rapiers. , 

. None of these things now gladden the eyes doomed to dwell 
within the high-tenements of Barton Street. The place is given 
up to smuts and mud, despairing puppies and grimy landladies. 
Its chambers are the appropriate haunt of the tag-rag who find 
—or, at all events, seek—their daily bread in Grub Street; the 
dregs of journalism left by the filtering process of editorial 
selection; and a remnant of better-class employés from the 
many theatres and music-halls at a handy distance. Even 
Barton Street has its degrees: first floor looks down on second, 
second: on third, and third declines a bowing acquaintance with 
the attics. 

Jim Halstead and his wife were quite aware that when, at 

six months’ intervals, they mounted painfully from floor to floor, 
until they reached the topmost storey, they were in reality 
“going down in the world.” With each ascent, the glum face 
of Despair drew a little nearer to Jim’s anxious young counte- 
nance, looked more straitly into Jim’s recoiling eyes, and left 
therein a truer reflection of its cwn baleful visage. Ella, alone, 
refused absolutely to meet the monster’s glance of doom. It 
was a simple thing, she assured Jim, to turn one’s head the other 
way. 
Ella was sure that the higher she and Jim mounted, the airier 
and brighter was their dwelling-place, and the better their chance 
of catching a good-night glimpse of the sun—when, after enjoy- 
ing himself in more aristocratic quarters, he was quite tired, and 
thinking of going to bed. 

They had been first-floor lodgers at the time when a younger 
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Jim had opened his astonished eyes on Barton Street. They 
had climbed a storey when Master Baby, dimpled and short- 
coated, but still disapproving of Barton Street, had been called 
on to comfort poor Dad—the victim of an absconding editor and 
proprietor, whose effects consisted of an overdrawn banking 
account and a cupboard-full of accepted and unpaid-for MSS. 
Jim had been “on the staff” of the defunct print; and in his 
provincial innocence had agreed to let his weekly salary “run on” 
while the editor-proprietor “worked up the circulation.” And 
the young pair had retreated to the airy attics, when baby Jim 
decided finally against growing up in Barton Street, and shut 
his eyes on the grime and the fog and the smoke, and even 
on Dad’s agonized face. 

Ella held up her pretty brown head for Jim’s sake, even after 
the tiny coffin had been carried down the creaky stair, and Jim 
himself had committed her treasure into the present keeping of . 
Mother Earth. 

Jim went out morning, noon and night ; pleaded for work 
and found none; and returned to listen with a weary smile to 
Ella’s suggestion that on the morrow he should not go out at 
all. He was to stay at home with her, to write that wonderful 
leader they had talked over so often (giving it each time a dif- 
ferent subject, for the sake of extra interest and excitement), 
which was to be accepted on the moment by the 7zmes, at least, 
and paid for at a fairy-tale rate. Jim never found heart to put 
that leader on paper ; but went humbly from office to office, and 
wrote nothing more remunerative than answers to advertise- 
ments. Ella had a great many reasons to offer for Jim’s failures ; 
and they were, one and all, highly honourable to Jim, and ex- 
tremely critical of the powers that prevail in Grub Street. Her 
chatter was more encouraging than the study of the diminishing 
total in what Ella proudly called her bank-book. The young 
couple never had possessed spare pounds to commit to 
the faithful care of the Postmaster-General; but down in the 
country spare shillings had not been unknown, and Ella had 
loved to gaze on the particulars of her accumulated store. 
That had been in the happy time when she and Jim had 
“loved and laughed;” although it had even then been 
necessary to 

“ , . . keep accounts, and measure and weigh.” 
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It was summer when baby Jim said farewell to Barton Street: 
it was during the long, chilly October evenings that the elder 
Jim discovered why he was, indeed,a miserable man. For what 
is a fellow worth who cannot provide beef tea and port wine and 
sea air immediately, on the bidding of a portly Aésculapius, with 
a beautiful carriage and pair—who even stares aghast at Aéscu- 
lapius’s fee, and would not for a moment dare to suggest that 
he should “call again ?” 

On that misty morning when Ella, without apparent provo- 
cation, fainted dead away and refused to revive until a jugful 
of water had been exhausted on her, terrified Jim flew to fetch 
a fashionable doctor, without pausing to remember that attics 
ought to be contented with parish officials. Asculapius went 
home in a sanctified mood because, in asking from Jim five 
guineas instead of twenty-five, he considered that he had been 
charitable to foolishness. 

When Jim’s water, and the landlady’s brandy (which was 
cheap to her, but dear, later on, to Jim), and the surprise of the 
doctor’s visit, had fairly roused Ella to a sense of what she had 
done, she had questions to*ask about the fee which Jim declined 
to answer, until she showed signs of tears. Poor, dear old Jim 
never had hidden anything from her before, and she was sure 
the secret must be something dreadful. Then Halstead con- 
fessed: and in the soreness and grief of his heart pointed out 
that AEsculapius had rendered his own advice futile. Ella made 
light of the advice, but wept abundantly over the lost guineas, 
which would have bought Jim a town-made suit, wherewith to 
captivate the hearts of stony editors. Still, she was far from 
being the typical “little wife” of the toiler in barren ways. 
Ella Halstead had the sweetest and brightest of young faces 
and the most graceful of girlish figures ; but she possessed also 
a cultivated intelligence and a reserve fund of common-sense to 
balance her inexperience. 

Esculapius had spoken seriously, -Jim not only admitted the 
fact; he pressed its meaning home while he implored Ella to 
take beef tea and port wine four times a day. 

“That’s double what the doctor said,” he argued, “and it 
might do instead of the seaside, if you are quite sure we can’t 


manage that.” . 
“ Of course I am sure,” returned Ella, “and I’m equally sure 
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that we can’t afford port wine. But, Jim dear,” she added 
soberly, “we'll do the best we can, because it’s right, and 
because I know that if I weren’t here you never would have 
courage to worry all those silly editors. You would just stop 
trying ; and instead of finishing up as leader-writer on the 
Times, you would be entirely contented to do ‘notes and news’ 
for some stupid suburban weekly. That’s the depths, Jim ; and 
I want you to rise.” 

Ella sat erect on her stool. Jim smiled, and stroked her 
hair, waiting for the concession which was to come. 

“So I don’t mean to let myself ‘fade away,’ or anything of 
that sort. We will try the beef tea, twice a day, as the doctor 
ordered.” 

Jim accepted the proposal, and, mistrusting Mrs. Greg, made 
the beef tea and served it up himself, setting out the modest 
fare neatly, with thin toast and a spotless white cloth. If hopes 
and prayers could have given it strength, Halstead’s beef tea 
would have been in itself a liberal diet; but by the time 
December dawned, he had lost all faith in his cookery, Ella 
lay on the sofa all day long, and while Jim was absent, let 
her thoughts waver between solemn things and the nearing 
possibility of Jim’s hopeless descent to the suburban news 
level. She would now have made further concessions to the 
opinion of AEsculapius; but the bank-book total anproached 
vanishing point, and sea air was quite as practicable as port 
wine. 

It was early one afternoon when Ella heard her husband's 
tread on the stairs; she heard it, too, with some self-reproach 
that her ears conveyed so little comfort to her heart. It had 
become almost easier to bear solitude and painful reflection than 
the continual watch of Jim’s misery-stricken eyes, and it was 
daily more difficult to meet that misery with a smile. 

Halstead made Ella’s tea, and knelt beside the sofa while she 
drank her first cup. 

“What news, dear? ” asked the girl cheerily. “You wouldn't 
be so silent if you hadn’t something particular to tell me.” 

“T don’t know that it’s anything very particular, darling. I 
daresay it won’t mean anything to me, at all events. Do you 
remember reading in the Pal/ Ma!/ that the editors‘ip of the 
Daily Messenger was vacant ?” 
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“Yes. Didn’t I beg you to apply for it? and, foolish fellow ! 
you wouldn't.” 

Jim laughed in appreciation of the humorous idea. 

“Well, it isn’t obtainable now, anyway. And who do you 
think is the new chief? My cousin, Arthur Wood.” 

Ella plunged at once into an ocean of suggestions, recalled at 
length by Halstead’s moody face. 

“ Ah, I see,” said the girl gently. “ Poor Jim! your pride is 
in arms.” 

“I can sink pride for your sake, Ella. But you know I 
looked up Arthur when we first came to town. I showed him 
my credentials, and he said they weren’t any good—the papér I 
had left wasn’t big enough. _I suppose he was right. Anyway, 
he didn’t seem to take to me, or something. You see, we're 
really strangers ; and he always has been a successful fellow.” 

Ella held Jim’s hand tightly against her breast. She was 
weighing the relative values of a poor man’s pride and a poor 
man’s wife. 

“Tt is hard for you, Jim dear,” she said presently; “but I 
wish you would try your cousin.” 

“T’'ll go this afternoon,” replicd IIalstead, understanding per- 
fectly for whose sake independent Ella preached humility. And 
having shared her second cup, and struggled greatly with a 
morsel of toast, he put on his shabby coat once more and set 
forth. 

The offices of the Daily Messenger were in Fleet Street. They 
were not palatial, but, better than that, they were historical. 
Distinguished ghosts might well be expected to lurk in the dark 
corners of the narrow staircase up whith Halstead went, at a pace 
indicative of a desire to get the thing over, on his way to the 
editor’s room. 

The unlikely happened that afternoon, when Arthur Wood 
looked up on his cousin’s entry and greeted him with a cousinly 
hand-shake accompanied by an encouraging smile. Halstead 
had described Wood accurately as a very successful man. 
Struggling quill-drivers wondered “ how on earth the fellow kept 
dropping into good things,” and in candid moments gave the 
credit to pluck and ability. The new chief of the Daily Mes- 
senger was a born editor ; he' knew it, and he made others know 
it. He had climbed the ladder with a rapidity which had given 
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no time for backward glances at those toiling in the rear. But 
he was not ill-natured, and now that his own position was 
assured, he was prepared to lend a helping-hand to such as 
might share, without diminishing, his glory. 

“Hallo, Jim! That’s you, is it? Well, old man, how goes 
it?” 

Halstead waived the question to which his appearance gave 
its own answer, and ventured on a few friendly congratulations. 
They were received most graciously. 

“Yes, here I am,” said Wood, thumping with energy the 
arms of the editorial chair, which he filled amply, like a personi- 
fication of self-appreciative prosperity. “And here I mean to 
¢ .. Would you believe it? That fool Macfie, my prede- 
cessor, threw up his post because our proprietorial asses ex- 
pressed a hope that the paper would ‘ support the Government 
through thick and thin during the coming struggle.’ Well, 
Ministers went for the evacuation of Tumchunderpur, and Macfie 
had a Scotch conscience and views of his own about Tumchun- 
derpur. So off he went, and here am I. Nothing to do except 
pat Ministers on the back and smile on the L. C. C.—And now, 
Jim, what can I do for you?” 

Young Halstead fairly trembled. Sweetness and light seemed 
to radiate from his cousin’s beaming countenance. Surely all 
this friendliness and familiarity must imply, at least, a readiness 
to oblige ? 

“IT hope I am not making myself a nuisance,” poor Jim 
blurted out, recalling the wretchedness of many rebuffs. ‘There 
must be no end of fellows bothering you for work, and I daresay 
your list is full.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned the other, stroking his own 
hair benignantly, the while his person and his glance inclined 
themselves across the piled-up table in the direction of his 
cousin’s anxious face. 

“Of course, I don’t refer to the staff,” went on Halstead 
hastily. ‘Every one knows that the Messenger is splendidly 
manned, and I don’t suppose you want to make a single change. 
But there may be some occasional work, and if you Zave any- 
thing——” the speaker’s voice was eloquent. 

Wood’s alert brown eyes woke a corresponding light in his 
cousin’s. It was his way to get out of his associates the best of 
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which they were capable: with that awakening gaze on him, 
Halstead felt almost able to believe in himself again. Fumbling 
in a pocket he produced a large envelope, and drew out some 
slips of small type. 

“ Specimens ?” asked Wood kindly, holding out his hand. 

“ Things I did in the country,” muttered Jim, blushing awk- 
wardly as he thrust the soiled slips into his cousin’s fingers. 
“T’ve some scrip at home; but I don’t know if it’s up to much.” 

“But you were on the Evening Balloon, weren’t you ?—thing 
that smashed up when Simpson vanished ?” 

“Yes, I was on it,” owned Halstead, blushing more hotly. 

“There was some precious good writing in the Balloon, too,” 
said Wood thoughtfully. “Simpson managed to fool three or 
four clever fellows. I hope they’ll come my way. I mean to 
make the most of the one who has done so,” he added heartily, 
in a tone which made Halstead’s pulses leap. “Well, Jim, of 
course your work’s not new to me. _I hardly need go through the 
form of reading stuff of yours. I daresay you’ve thought I might 
have done something for you before. Perhaps I might, if I hadn’t 
been so deucedly pressed for time. Never got an hour to look 
after my relations’ affairs. But look here, old fellow, I can take 
you on the Messenger staff.” 

“On the staff!” echoed Jim amazedly. 

“Grimsby is leaving us. He has given us the sack, confound 
him! Romer, of the Mercury, has resigned through ill-health, 
and Grimsby has been offered his place, and of course he has 
taken it. Grimsby is the best dramatic critic in town now, and 
the Mercury was bound to get him.” Wood heaved a long edi- 
torial sigh, which was not exactly flattering to his late dramatic 
critic’s proposed successor. But Halstead knew the value of 
Grimsby, and remarked in a tone of respect : 

“The Mercury gives a big screw, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Four hundred and fifty. And that’s not all. The Mercury 
has a reputation for its drama business, and its critic walks over 
the,course in the special article way. You know what I mean. 
The monthlies—reviews and the rest—no longer smile sideways, 
but beam full-face on stage-land. Papers go in where once on a 
time pars would have feared to tread. A new show at the 
Lyceum, or the appearance of a wonderful Hamlet from Tim- 
buctoo, is duly chronicled and commented on. Somebody has 
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to do the chronicling; and the voice of the Mercury critic is _ 
bound to be heard. The post pays, you see, more ways than 
one.” 

“Yes, Romer was always to the front.” alt 

“ He had dropped off lately. But that’s one good thing about 
the Mercury : it sticks to its people like glue. Still, hé has gone ; 
and Grimsby is the gainer. Now, Jim, do you think you can do 
Grimsby’s work for us? Answer frankly,old fellow. I’ve had 
no chance of judging of you in line ; but I can take your 
word.” 

Halstead’s heart beat faster ; but he spoke out bravely. 

“No, Arthur, I can’t do it. I don’t know anything about the 
n stage—at least, not more than any intelligent fellow who 









_~ reads the papers—and it wouldn’t be fair to you to pretend that 


I do.” 

Halstead clutched desperately at his retreating courage, and 
tried not to remember Ella’s face. There was something re- 
assuring in Wood’s pleased smile. 

“That’s straightforward, anyway, lad:” and the editor, who 
was much the elder of the cousins, eyed his visitor with some 
kindly pity. “See here!” he went on, turning over Jim’s 
printed slips, “half these things are reviews, and some of them 
long ones. I know you can write well. How do you feel 
towards the book world ?” 

Halstead caught his breath ; he was in sight of his journalistic 
paradise. 

“Feel!” he broke out impetuously, “why, I’ve read every 
book worth reading that I could lay my hands on since I was 
ten years old!” 

“Then you’re ‘in touch with modern thought and opinion,’ 
and all that sort of twaddle,” said Wood irreverently, “and I know 
you are benevolent. You'll suit us down to the ground, Jim. 
We don’t want the New Criticism on the Messenger—half-a- 
pound of envy, hatred and the rest, to the grain of friendly en- 
couragement. We don’t want to ‘criticise,’ lad; we want to 
‘appreciate.’ Give us plenty of appreciation, dnd as little as you 
like of the other sort. No crushing of the worm for us; not a 
bit!” Wood pushed back his chair on its groaning castors, laid 
his arms on his knees, and looked into the puzzled face before 
him with some humorous attention. “ There are certain publishing 
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firms, my boy, which advertise with us every day. Coddle ’em, 
Jim ; coddle ’em.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” said Halstead blankly. 

“Keep an eye on their books, old man; that’s all. Pick out 
the good ones and forget the rest. Give them first place, and 
nurse their young sucking-authors into roaring lions. Then will 
the hearts of publishers rejoice and their advertisements grow 
big.” 

“T thought publishers were popularly supposed not to have 
any hearts ?” said Jim, rousing up sufficiently to take his mentor’s 
advice for what it was worth. And then, giving himself a joyful 
pull together, he began to realize that he was as good as grafted 
on the staff of the Daily Messenger. What glorious news for 
Ella! It was now quite undesirable to avert his mental gaze 
from the face of his young wife. Rivers of beef tea and port wine 
might be said, metaphorically, to flow before hiseyes. And then 
there would be the books! Jim was young and fresh, and it did 
not occur to him to affect the indifference of the practised 
reviewer. He knew that he panted after books. 

“ But you'll want to know what the screw is,” remarked Wood, 
“and I hope you won't be disappointed. You see, a daily can’t 
spare a great deal of room, as a rule; but | intend to go in for 
literature. I made up my mind to it as soon as Grimsby sent me 
his resignation. We can’t cut out the Mercury in the drama 
line; but, hang it! we’ll have our own way with literature. Our 
present man is Mowbray.” 

“ Arnold Mowbray ?” 

“Yes; the fellow who wrote those ‘ Essays on Egoists’ there 
was such a fuss about.” ¢ 

“ But he’s a bit of a swell, isn’t he ?” murmured Jim, unable to 
conceive the possibility of his undistinguished self following the 
author of “ Essays on Egoists.” 

“A great deal too much of a swell,” remarked Wood grimly. 
“ Nobody is good enough for him. He has been on the Messen- 
ger for six years, and hasn’t made a friend. No one knows how 
or where he lives, and no one wants to.” 

“ But he writes so splendidly!” exclaimed Halstead, his face 
lighting with frank enthusiasm. “I had no idea he did news- 
paper work.” 

“Oh, I daresay the Messenger pays for his bread and cheese,” 
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said Wood carelessly, “and leaves him lots of time to toil for 
the reputation he is going to have by-and-by.” 

“Won't he be a great loss to you? I suppose, Arthur, you 
are wild that he has resigned ?” 

“ Resigned? not he! I shall give 42m the sack. Oh, yes! he 
does his work well, I admit; and his name is a good one. I 
didn’t think of turning him off till you came in this afternoon ; 
but I won’t pretend I shall be sorry to do it.” 

Jim Halstead’s face dropped forward on his hands. Hestared 
at the faded carpet while he spoke: 

“You don’t pull together, perhaps ?” 

“ As to that,” began Wood deliberately, “when I know a man 
understands his work I don’t interfere with him any more than I 
can help. I don’t like Mowbray, and I daresay he knows it; 
but, all the same, he will have a first-rate testimonial if he 
chooses to come to me for one. He can write, certainly ;—more 
than that, he has real critical insight ; and the knowledge of a 
student, not of a hack journalist. No, Jim, I can appreciate a 
good thing when I have it, and I daresay Mowbray and I would 
have pulled together all right if I hadn’t wanted to find you a 
place in the crew. But I shan’t regret the change a bit. I know 
you will do us credit. The rest of my staff are capital fellows, 
and I shouldn't care to lose any of them ; but I’ll let Mowbray go 
without a sigh.” 

“ Couldn’t he do Grimsby’s work ?” 

“Not any better than you—not half so well as you would do 
it. As I said, he is a student—not a first-nighter.” 

Halstead’s head dropped lower, and Wood, who had caught 
the accent of strain in his cousin’s voice, attributed it not 
unnaturally to modest doubt of his power to stand in Mowbray’s 
shoes, and exerted himself to assure Jim of a warm welcome from 
both the editor of the Messenger and his coadjutors. The praise 
and the good-fellowship came very pleasantly from the elder man 
to the younger. Jim, grateful and sensitive, was quick to give 
them their value. But he was out again on his sea of wretched- 
ness, and Ella’s face was gazing at him reproachfully from the 
shore. Each man’s conscience is a mystery to himself. Jim’s, 
which would have bowed to the “coddling” of advertisers, for 
business reasons, forbade him absolutely to supplant Mowbray. 

He put a few questions, and put them lamely, as one who 
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knew beforehand what the answers would be. They served only 
to rouse Wood's temper. 

“Come, Jim,” said his cousin brusquely, “what's the meaning 
of this beating about the bush? Do you want Mowbray’s place 
or do you not? I don’t mind saying that there’s not another 
fellow in town I should care to change him for, but—honestly— 
I’m sorry I haven’t helped you before and I want to do it 
now.” 

“Thank you.” Halstead rose. The world which, so far as 
the editor’s room was concerned, had been swimming painfully 
before his vision, grew steady again. The face of his wife was 
pushed from memory. “It’s kind of you, Arthur, and I daresay 
you'll think me an ass, but I can’t turn another fellow out of a 
good berth which he deserves to keep.” 

“TI do think you an ass!” cried Wood, red and fuming. 
“ Please yourself; but believe me, my good fellow, tender con- 
sciences don’t pay. Take Mowbray’s place or leave it to him, as 
you like—only, remember there’s nothing else going on the 
Messenger, and nothing likely to be going, so far as [ know. 
The fellows suit me, and I don’t want to make enemies of them.” 

Halstead took his dismissal, and, turning towards the door, 
pulled it open. Wood sat still and wrathful. Never again would 
he trouble himself to try to do this young fool a good turn. It 
had been an effort to offer him Mowbray’s post—for Wood liked 
to captain a staff of distinguished writers, and whereas Halstead 
was certainly unknown, Mowbray was coming steadily to the 
front. Yet he had noticed the whiteness of his cousin's lips and 
his distressful countenance, and though angry, he had com- 
punctions,. 

“Yes, you ave an ass, Jim!” he repeated with indignant em- 
phasis. ‘“ What on earth is Mowbray to you?” 

“ Nothing, God knows !” returned Halstead bitterly, “and the 
work you have offered me may not mean anything to him. But 
it may, and I can’t take the risk.” 

“I don’t suppose he’d care a rap. He never cares about any- 
thing. He'll drop the Messenger of his own accord before long, 
I daresay.” 

“If he, does,” said Jim, smiling forlornly, “you can let me 
know. I'll take what he leaves, and say grace for it.” 

Wood's reply was a grunt of which his cousin did not stop to 
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guess the meaning. Jim stumbled heavily down the staircase, 
looking on neither hand, and so carried his despairing self out into 
the life of the city. His steps turned mechanically in the direction 
of the Strand ; but as soon as his purposes became again under 
control, he checked his impulse to go homeward and made for 
the Embankment. 
It was dusk ; and the beauty of fretted towers, sleeping palaces 
and clear-cut arches, with the contrast of brilliant light from 
lamps and windows, clove the dark waters into mottled reflections. 
Long-drawn blackness and gleaming gold met, clashed and 
_ parted on the restless surface upon which Halstead’s eyes dwelt 
heedlessly. The silence of the coming night-time was not yet 
here; humanity’s sway remained undisturbed, as Jim’s ears 
witnessed. Swift or lagging footsteps passed continually ; 
voices drew within perception, swelled, and faded away. Yet 
Jim’s inattentive brain held no converse with his active senses. 
He was thinking of his lost chance and of his waiting wife. He 
thought long and heavily, while the dusk passed into evening 
and the evening drew to its end. The travellers by road and 
river grew fewer, and every now and then came moments of a 
great silence. During one of these pauses Halstead started 
upright and lifted his face to the darkness overhead. A horrible 
sensation of loneliness overpowered him and drove him shudder- 
ingly on. He had realized that the time was coming when he 
would be in reality alone. 

Jim hurried forward, cursing, not the cruelty of fate, but his 
own incompetence. The dockyard labourer did a man’s work 
better than he. Of what avail his two hands if they could not 
fill themselves with gold for Ella’s use? A handful of sovereigns 
would save Ella’s life. The salary of the post Arthur Wood had 
offered him would do more. It would send Ella happily away 
to the sea; it would bring her back strong and rosy; it would 
suffice for a modest housekeeping and pave the way to better 
things. For himself, it would provide the weekly happiness of 
dropping the cheque into Ella’s lap. When he had fairly con- 
jured up this felicity, and set by its side the black picture of an 
alternative future without the cheques and without Ella, Jim 
discovered that his steps were moving in the direction of Fleet 
Street and that he was hoping devoutly that his cousin had not 
gone home to dinner. 
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There was a block on the road, and a gazing crowd had con- 
gested the passenger traffic. While a burly policeman set things 
straight, Jim came to a halt before the fascinating windows of a 
large bookshop. His eyes travelled over the good things within, 
and he forgot Wood while he coveted vainly the latest Browning 
volume. “New Editions of Popular and Valuable Works,” ran 
the legend on a conspicuous card over a row of cloth-bound 
respectabilities, Jim looked below at a title; it was, “ Essays on 
Egoists.” 

Jim had read the book through the good offices of a free 
library, and had forthwith set up its author as one of his lesser 
divinities. He had not known then that the Daily Messenger 
had provided the bread and cheese which had left Mowbray free 
to moralize on the pains and pleasures of self-concentration. 

Halstead leant against a stone projection and asked himself 
as sternly as any cavalier of old whether he loved Ella or honour 


more ? 


Mrs. Greg’s staircase creaked familiarly as Jim reached the 
tiny landing at its head. 

“He do step heavy,” grumbled the old woman in the regions 
below. “I'll charge him extra for wear and tear. And I'll take 
up them carpets to-morrow. Attics don’t want carpets; and 
don’t look for them, neither.” 

Halstead stood on the landing to hold a last converse with his 
quaking soul before he dared meet Ella’s eyes. How should he 
proclaim to her the decision which, in the opinion of his ex- 
perienced cousin, had been that of a: fool? What if Ella’s 
sympathy and approval should fail him now, and her reproaches 
should turn his agony of despair irito the blacker agony of 
remorse ? 

The shadows of the little sitting-room, lighted by its single 
lamp, might serve, he hoped, to hide from Ella such revelations 
as his face might be inclined to give her. He meant to tell his 
story in the most common-place way possible ; to make hot the 
unsuccessful beef tea just as usual; and to laugh in a mirthful 
fashion if he should happen—as he frequently did—to blacken 
the toast.. He had bought a propitiatory offering of sixpenny- 
worth of indifferent grapes. As he opened the door, he 


drew these timidly from their covering, and reflected that 
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he would allow Ella to enjoy them before he made his 
confession. 

A glimpse of the room showed him that the friendly power of 
darkness, like all other friendly powers, had failed him that 
evening. A large lamp, seldom lighted, burned cheerily on the 
round table; a blazing fire burned more cheerily still. And so, 
taken unawares, Halstead’s face told its tale, and was read with- 
out difficulty by two pairs of intent eyes. 

For Ella was not alone. Jim realized this fact as soon as he 
turned to her corner. Beside her sofa, in Jim’s own particular 
chair, sat a man in evening dress ; on another chair lay an Inver- 
ness cape and accrush hat. Ella and her visitor, fresh from the 
contemplation of Jim’s face, turned to each other with a glance 
of comprehension. 

“Jim, dear, you are late,” said Ella’s voice, quiet as usual, but 
with something behind the quietness. “I am glad you are not 
too late—to see Mr. Mowbray.” 

Jim’s civility seemed to have deserted him, for he stood still 
and gazed at his wife’s companion. 

“ And, Jim, dear,” continued Ella, with a joyful quiver in her 
voice, sweeter to Halstead’s ears than the sound of many 
sovereigns, “ Jim, dear, I am so proud of you.” 

At this fine absurdity, Halstead really succeeded in laughing, 
but the laughter turned almost to a sob. It had been the dream 
of his young years to make Ella proud of him. The grapes 
dropped from his hand to the table, and he went forward, hesitat- 
ing and confused. He had caught the name “ Mowbray.” There 
might—there must be—many Mowbrays, but the fact did not 
occur to him at that moment. He only wondered dimly how the 
Mowbray had reached the topmost storey in Barton Street ; and 
why the author of “Essays on Egoists” was now advancing, 
with outstretched hands and kindly words of greeting, to meet 
unlucky Jim Halstead. 

The visitor spoke in a smooth, mellow voice : 

“T was so sorry you were out, Mr. Halstead; but your wife 
has been very good to me. You see, we have had to make 
friends without you.” 

Jim blushed furiously. 

“I’m very glad—Ella would be very glad—we're awfully 
proud, of course 
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“ She was kind enough to take me on trust. I think it was 
because we were so entirely agreed—about you. There was an 
eavesdropper in the Messenger office this afternoon, Mr. Halstead. 
He didn’t hear much ; but he contrived to understand—before 
his conscience pricked him into retirement. He understood that 
Don Quixote lives in the nineteenth century, and that he is the 
sort of fellow one wants to shake hands with.” 

Jim mechanically returned Mowbray’s grip. The elder man 
pushed the younger forward gently, until Halstead found him- 
self by his wife’s side, and, catching the radiance in Ella’s eyes, 
dropped on his knees within reach of her eager arms. 

“Jim, darling /” 

Mowbray smiled sympathetically—perhaps a little sadly. He 
stood over the young pair like a sober-suited guardian angel, 
but his thoughts were of such earthly commonplaces as weekly 
salaries and competent doctors. 

Jim rose presently and looked into his visitor’s face—lined 
and worn rather from much study and scanty play-time than 
from the onslaught of age, but to Halstead’s reverent eyes 
infinitely awe-inspiring. Jim was not beyond hero-worship, and 
he felt an almost boyish delight that this fine countenance and 
stately figure belonged to the author of “ Essays on Egoists.” 

“It’s awfully kind of you to come, Mr. Mowbray. I don’t 
know what you heard ; but I see, now, what an ass I should have 
been to suppose I ever could——” 

Halstead pulled up abruptly ; remembering that, in truth, he 
did o¢ know what Mowbray had heard. 

“ Nonsense, lad,” said Mowbray gently. “Do you know your 
cousin and I are agreed that you are the very man for the 
Messenger? 1am no better than a-fogey now-a-days, and only 
fit for my den down in Surrey—though if you and your wife will 
come sometimes and brighten up the shadows, I’ll do my best 
to pipe for your dancing.” 


* 2 * * * 


va 


Arthur Wood and Jim Halstead sat together in the editor’s 
room. They had just been planning a special Christmas supple- 
ment devoted to Christmas literature—that is to say, to books 
of all degrees published at any time during the last three months 
of the year—and the editorial eye beamed. 
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“Tt will be a big thing,” remarked Wood, drawing close to the 
fire, “and it will leave the Mercury nowhere. Catch Grimsby 
reeling out four pages of Christmas drama! The fact is, Jim— 
I own it—you’re a ‘comfort to me. There’s stuff in you. Now 
Mowbray would zever have managed the supplement. By the 
way, what an odd thing it was—his dropping in with his resigna- 
tion that very evening after you refused his place on the staff. 
By Jove! I caught my breath when he began about it. I almost 
fancied he might have heard something ; and he’s not a man one 
wants to quarrel with. But no; nothing of the sort. Just one 
of those coincidences which do sometimes lighten the darkness. 
It was a piece of luck for the Messenger, and for you, too, you 
young fool. You didn’t deserve it.” 

Wood rambled on. Jim sat in decorous silence. He and 
Mowbray had agreed that the editcr’s well-meant generosity 
never should be cast up against him. 

“You're going?” said Wood when, a little later, his young 
cousin rose. 

“ Yes,” returned Halstead, looking frankly happy. “ You know 
Ella has been staying down at Brighton with a cousin of Mow- 
bray’s, and she’s coming home to-night. I think she’ll like our 
new diggings. We've a dear old landlady, and she has been 
fussing over our rooms all day. I shan’t mind leaving Ella with 
her.” 

“Glad to hear it, old fellow. But don’t buy your Christmas 
dinner, or any of that rot. Mary and I want you both to come 
to us.” 

“Thank you awfully, Arthur. We'd have come gladly, only 
we're going down into Surrey for Christmas week.” 

“To Mowbray’s place, of course?” suggested the other, 
smiling cheerily. “Ah, well, it’s good to be the protégé of the 
author of ‘Essays on Egoists.’ You'll be writing for the reviews 
in no time. And to think you had compunctions as to Mow- 
bray’s bread and cheese! Well, good-bye, Jim ; and remember 
that Mary and I must have you and Ella on New Year’s Day; — 
and I'll ask the Essayist to meet you!” : 


ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. 














By the Sea. 
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AS on the lonely shore they strayed, 
The scholar and the fisher-maid, 
Beside the melancholy sea, 
They talked how this and that might be, 
And, wrinkled by the ebbing of the tide, 
The flat wet weed-strewn sands stretched far and wide. 


’Twas evening, and a wistful glow 
Spread where the ruddy sun hung low ; 
The autumn day was hasting by 
And night encompassing the sky ; 
October’s fair delightful afternoon 
Sped, like a holiday that-ends too soon. 


“Tis strange,” the scholar said, “to deem 
How seldom things are what they seem! 
The great sun rises not nor sets, 
But stays for ever—like regrets.” 

“Not so,” replied the pensive fisher-maiden, 

“The sun seeks rest, with all day’s sorrows laden.” 


“ Shall I or not,” the scholar thought, 
“ Take to my heart this mind untaught? 
Should I or should I not regret 
Love’s sunrise when Love’s sun had set ?” 
Aloud he said, “ The sun’s apparent setting 
Is like the apparent passing of regretting.” 


The long gray wavelets murmured faint, 

Like a dull, pitiful complaint ; 

Far out at sea, a single sail 

Caught the vibration of a gale. 

“Nay,” said the maid, “for when the stars come peeping, 
Beneath the sea the wearied sun lies sleeping.” 
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He looked upon her, and the sun 
Went down. “See now,” she said, “’tis gone! ” 
“ But Love remains,” the scholar cried. 
She said, “ Or changes, like the tide.” 

And the low washing of the wanton sea 

Filled the salt breeze with plaintive melody. 





“Tides ebb and flow—the sea remains, 
Like Love with all its joys and pains,” 
He said. “ Love cannot end and die 
While the sun blazes in the sky. 
Sweet, I entreat you lay your hand in mine; 
The earth grows dark, yet still the sun doth shine.” 


Then the soft rippling of the tide 
Like some glad tender music sighed, 
And if the sun sank down or stayed 
Was nothing to the man and maid, 
As, by the sea’s great, careless, fickle heart, 
They took each other, till death them should part. 


FAYR MADOC. 











Hl Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“ONE NOTE TRACED.” 


“THERE is much sorrow at Dene Prior,” Mrs. Warrener wrote 
to her step-daughter a day after the events just chronicled. 
“Mrs. Stanmer has been suffering from a severe attack of the 
worst form of influenza, and since yesterday her symptoms have 
been most alarming. She is quite unconscious, and poor Arthur 
is nearly heart-broken—you know how he loves his mother. 
Rose Davenport is showing the utmost devotion to her old 
friend. No daughter, your father—who has just returned from 
the house—says, could be more attentive. There is some other 
trouble, too, Arthur hinted, which is not made public, but which 
will seriously affect his future. I think if you wrote him a few 
kind lines they might comfort him.” 

Belle’s pride struggled with her impulse to try and give him 
comfort in his trouble, whatever the latter might be, for some 
time. She reminded herself that she had written a very friendly 
and full—almost a pleading—letter of explanation after he had 
seen her talking to Dick Ogilvie. This létter he had not thought 
it worth while to answer. Should she again humble herself by 
addressing a man who seemed to wish ‘to have done with her ; or 
should she let “ancient kindness ” prevail, and write him a note 
of sympathy? Finally ancient kindness did prevail, and she 
wrote, but a trifle more stiffly, perhaps, than she would have done 
if she had been endowed with second sight and had any idea of 
the clouds of trouble that were encompassing him. 


The fast-approaching wedding occupied most of Belle’s 
thoughts now. It is impossible to be staying in the same house 
with the bride and not be engrossed by the momentous business 
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of her marriage. Sylvia, having given her word to her mother 
that she would be married on the appointed day, as Mr. Christo- 
pher desired, went through the consequent preparations quite 
calmly, and gave Mrs. Gould no further cause to fear that she 
would again jib and upset things. 

Mr. Christopher had not expressed inordinate delight when he 
was told that his conditions were to be complied with. He did 
not receive the announcement which Mrs. Gould made to him 
with rapture. But Mrs. Gould reminded herself that a rapturous 
reception of the intelligence would not be becoming in a man of 
his age and bulk. It was more fitting that he should receive the 
news of his happiness with middle-aged calm than with the 
enthusiasm of a young lover. 

“T am glad to hear she has come to her senses, and I hope we 
shall have no more nonsense,” he said unsmilingly. Then he 
added : 

“TI suppose Lily induced her to behave like a reasonable 
woman, instead of like a silly child.” 

“ Lily said nothing whatever to her about it.” 

“Really! She promised me to give my message naming my 
conditions.” 

“She passed the message through me, and never attempted to 
influence her sister one way or the other,” Mrs. Gould said 
decidedly. 

“ Indeed !” 

It was a most extraordinary thing, but Mrs. Gould could have 
sworn—only she never did swear—that Mr. Christopher looked 
rather pleased than otherwise on hearing of the passive attitude 
Lily had assumed. 

It was to be a very quiet wedding. In the first place, Mrs. 
Gould’s house did not lend itself to a large reception, and, in the 
second place, even had it done so, the number of their acquaint- 
ances in London was too limited to fill it. A cousin of Mr. 
Christopher’s was to act as best man, and one or two of his 
City friends with their wives completed the list of his friends. 
Mr. and Mrs, Warrener came up from Prior Common, as the 

rector was to perform the ceremony for his wife’s niece, and the 
mother of the bride, her sister and Belle Warrener completed 
the party. 
Sylvia had stood out for a white silk dress, made high and 
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without a train, and ‘she wore with this a tiny white bonnet 
trimmed with white heath. She would not hear of either the 
bridal flowers, orange blossoms or myrtle. “ They would look silly 
on a garden-party bonnet,” she wisely argued. So she was allowed 
to have her way, and the result was that, with the exception of her 
costume being white, she was as unbridelike as was possible. She 
would not wear any jewellery either, excepting the rings which 
covered her fingers, and which her gloves concealed. 

The wedding was to be at two o'clock, and at twelve the bride- 
groom and his best man arrived to partake of the substantial 
preliminary meal which Mrs. Gould had substituted for the ordi- 
nary after-nuptial breakfast or reception. There was an air of 
hilarity about him which surprised them all, especially Lily, who 
had reason to believe that he would not have been inconsolable 
if Sylvia had refused to come to his terms, 

“ One note traced,” were his first words when he came into the 
room where the Gould family party were assembled. 

“One note of what ?” Mrs. Gould asked. 

“One of the bank-notes that Melling paid to the person who 
sold him Sylvia’s ring. I have.just had a wire from the detective 
who has the casein hand that one of the notes has been traced, 
and that extraordinary complications are likely to arise.” 

“Never mind the bank-notes now. Let me introduce you to 
my sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Warrener.” 

Mr. Christopher greeted them absently. His thoughts were 
with that traced bank-note. 

“Oddly enough it has been found on my wedding-day ; we will 
say two auspicious events happening on the same day,” he went 
on, smiling in anticipation of their boundless sympathy. But 
thisno one accorded him. To Mr. and Mrs. Warrener mention 
of the stolen ring and the traced note might have been made in 
the language of the inhabitants of Mars for all they understood 
about it. And to Sylvia the subject was a hateful one since Ann 
had spoken those mysterious words. 

The servants, in pale grey dresses and white satin ribboned caps, 
were standing about in a state of excitement, though there was (to 
their chagrin) to be no wedding party. Ann even had come out 
of the silent sulks in which she had indulged since Mrs. Gould had 
given her notice, though the latter had sounded the note of dis- 

missal in the softest tone, giving as her reason for doing it that 
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after Miss Sylvia’s marriage she only intended keeping two 
servants—cook and housemaid. fc 

But this morning Ann seemed to be glowing from some inward N 
source of satisfaction. The seeming in fact was a reality, as she 
told herself continually. 

“She” (meaning Sylvia) “is not bad. After this morning’s 
work she'll never let 42m set eyes on her if she can helpit. Then 
he’ll learn the difference between one who goes away and marries 
the first man who asks her, and a woman who has stuck to him 
for sixteen years, and is ready to stick to him for all life.” 

Poor old benighted Ann! She little thought that it was this 
pernicious habit of “ sticking” to him from which Dick Ogilvie 
had been trying to break away for at least fifteen years, eleven 
months and twenty-nine days. 

As all the doors were open, Mr. Christopher’s jubilant remark 
about the traced bank-note was heard by the servants standing in 
the passage as well as by the company in the drawing-room. 
Ann’s swarthy flushed face faded to a pallid hue, and her lips 
formed the words, though she did not dare to speak the words 
aloud: 

“TI wish I had done it myself, but he was so impatient.” 

The wedding was as common-place and every-day an affair 
as the most prosaic person could have desired. Sylvia went 
through the ceremony as quietly and indifferently as she had 
done everything since she had finally given in to the inevitable 
at her mother’s prayer. The bridegroom’s thoughts were divided 
between the traced five pound note, which might lead to the dis- 
covery and disgrace of the thief of the ring, and speculations as 
to whether the vecherché little dinner which he had wired to order 
at one of the Chester hotels would be as satisfactory as he desired. 
He meant to take his bride to Ireland, as he had some house 
property in Bray, and a demesne on the borders of Bantry Bay, 
where he thought of establishing an hotel which might rival 
Glengariff. It was his way to combine pleasure with business 
when he could, but, at any rate, never to neglect business. So 
now Sylvia was to be carried off to the Emerald Isle, which she 
perversely did not want to see, instead of to Brussels, where she 
had just hinted she would like to go, as she had some girl friends 
there. 

There was one brief tussle between the newly-married pair 
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when they were on the point of starting. Their luggage was to 
follow the bridegroom’s carriage in a cab, and when they went out 
Mr. Christopher caught sight of the two white bull-terriers 
chained up amidst the luggage, looking down and yapping 
yearningly at their mistress. 

“Those brutes are not going; take them down,” he said to 
the cabman, and the latter hesitated, and looked at the bride for 
further orders. 

“They will go wherever I go,” she said, springing lightly into 
the carriage, and in the face of the little crowd who had assembled 
to witness their departure, Mr. Christopher did not like to contest 
the point. “Sylvia was capable of doing very odd things,” he 
reflected. She might even get out and walk back into the house 
and leave him to take his honeymoon alone! Accordingly he 
said nothing, but his looks were not those of a happy bridegroom 
with joyful eyes as he stumped into the carriage after her. 

“ That’s over,” Lily said contentedly, as they went back to the 
drawing-room to recoup the nerves which were shaken by the 
parting with afternoon tea. 

“It has just begun. How will it end?” Mrs. Gould sighed. 

The others breathed wishes for Sylvia’s happiness as hopefully 
as was possible under the circumstances, and Lily said: 

“It will go on very comfortably, I think, if Sylvia isn’t silly 
often, as she was just now about those dogs. If she is, I suppose 
he will have to make her feel that he is master in his own house.” 

“ He seems to have been most liberal about settlements and 
presents,” Mr. Warrener said cheerfully, resolutely looking at the 
brightest side of the matter. 

“So he has been and to mamma as well,” Lily put in plea- 
santly, greatly to her mother’s surprise, for she had thought and 
hoped that the secret of Mr. Christopher’s munificence to herself 
was locked in his and Sylvia’s and her own breast alone. It 
startled her to find that Lily knew of it. 

“ Dear old thing ! what he has done for you, mamma, does away 
with-the necessity of our going to any cheap place abroad to 
retrench. When we are tired of London we can go and retrench 
at Monte Carlo. I have always wanted to go to Monte Carlo 
Every fortune-teller who has ever looked at my hand or cast my 
horoscope says I am to be lucky at cards and all games of 
chance.” 
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“T hope you will never be lured into gambling, my dear Lily,” 
her aunt said seriously, while Mr. Warrener roused himself to a 
little effort of gallantry by saying : 

“Tt is impossible you can ever be unlucky in your choice of a 
husband, and the old adage says, ‘lucky at cards, unlucky in 
marriage,’ so I think the fortune-tellers must be mistaken.” 

“1 don’t know ; I hope not,” Lily said thoughtfully ; “it would 
be so nice to have heaps and heaps of money of one’s very own 
making. I would risk having a bad husband for the sake of good 
luck at the tables.” 

“When we leave London in the autumn Mr. Christopher has 
kindly expressed a hope that we shall visit them at the Brooks; 
he told me that you were most anxious to see the place, Lily.” 

“ Of course I shall like it, and of course | told him that I was 
very anxious to see it. But the chances of going there are many 
and will keep. While you have the money to take us there I 
hope you will let me see something of the world, and I shall like 
to begin at Monte Carlo. Now I am going to take off my finery; 
it will have to last me some time unless that lucky Sylvia gives 
me a reversionary interest in some of her trousseau dresses.” 

“ She is always so sweet and amiable that I can’t bear to deny 
her anything,” her indulgent mother explained when Lily had 
left them. 

“And of course her wish to go to Monte Carlo is a mere 
natural girlish desire to see a part of the world of the beauties of 
which she has heard much,” Mr. Warrener observed tolerantly. 
* After all, there is, I think, quite as much excitement in watching 
the ups and downs of the fortunes of those who are around us as 
there can be in watching the fluctuations of luck at the gambling 
tables.” 

“Ah! you are thinking of poor Arthur Stanmer,” Mrs, War- 
rener said sadly. 

“What of him? What about him, papa?” Belle asked 
quickly. 

“It is rumoured—mind you, on/y rumoured yet—that his title 
to the property is likely to be disputed.” : 

“Impossible! By whom?” Belle cried. 

“By—mind you, this is only rumour ; no one knows anything 
for certain yet—an elder son of the late squire’s by a former 
secret marriage.” 
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“It’s too dreadful! too dreadful to be true. Poor Arthur! 
dear Arthur!” Belle exclaimed, and in that moment she forgot 
everything excepting that she had loved him all her life. 

Meanwhile Ann had divested herself of her wedding finery, 
and in her every-day sombre garments had slipped out of the 
house and made her way in an omnibus to the Victoria Station. 
A train was just starting which would stop at the station close 
to the village in which Dick Ogilvie was lodging. “It’s an off 
chance that I find him at home, but I must chance it,” she mut- 
tered to herself, and presently she was being shaken along 
after the bumpy manner peculiar to carriages on the Chatham 
and Dover line. 

When she reached her destination she got out and stood for 
a few moments on legs that trembled under her to such an 
extent that a porter thought she was intoxicated, and offered her 
an arm to the third-class waiting-room, “ until she could stand 
the fresh air a bit better.” This indignity roused her from her 
nervous panic, and after inquiring the way to Dick’s lodgings, 
she walked steadily and rapidly towards them. 

She found them in a pretty thatched rose and ivy covered 
Swiss cottage of gentility, with a wicket gate and a clematis- 
covered arch leading into the neat bright garden that surrounded 
it. Near to the cottage there was a small stable and coach- 
house, and she was relieved from her anxiety as to “ Dick’s 
being in” by hearing a stable-man hissing over the horse he 
was grooming. The next moment she caught a glimpse of 
Dick himself through an open softly white-draperied window 
in the cool recesses of a shady room. “I wish I had worn the 
grey dress and my fringe,” she was thinking, as she glanced 
down in disgust at her sombre attire, when a young woman’s 
voice struck upon her ear with the words: 

“TI wonder what this dowdy old thing coming up the garden 
wants ?” and simultaneously a pretty bright-haired head, partially 
covered with a widow’s cap, was momentarily thrust forward 
between the filmy muslin draperies and as rapidly withdrawn. 

“And he gave his mother to understand that the widow 
who let the lodgings was elderly and staid—the scamp!” Ann 
thought, chokinz with rage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ THE VOICE THAT BREATHED O’ER EDEN.” 





To do Mr. Christopher justice, even a dog or Dick Ogilvie’s 
warmest admirer might have pardoned him for being slightly ; 
upset by the introduction of Bubble and Squeak into his earliest 
matrimonial midst. In the first place, Sylvia insisted that the 
bull-terriers should get into the first-class carriage which had 
been reserved for the newly-wedded pair. This was managed 

_ by means of a liberal tip to the guard, who undertook to smooth 
matters for them also at the Chester end of the journey, more 
out of admiration for the bride’s pretty face and ways with 
the dogs, than out of gratitude for the sovereign the bridegroom 

had grudgingly slipped into his hand. iy 

“ They will be like lambs with me, but they'll howl all the time 

if they’re put in the dog-van,” Sylvia asserted ; but their behaviour, 
though they travelled first-class with their mistress, was that 6f 
the most ruffianly lambs that ever belied their proverbial qualities 
of meekness and lowliness. They whined and howled every inch 
of the way when the train was in motion, and when it stopped 
at a station they growled and barked ferociously and loudly. 
They established such an ache in Mr. Christopher’s head before 
they were half through their journey that, though he might not 
have wished he had never been Jorn, he most undoubtedly did : 
wish that he had never been married. What was almost as } 
maddening to him as their noise was the complacency with 
which Sylvia endured it. It did not even keep her awake. She 

coiled herself up in her corner, her feet stretched out on the 

opposite seat, and went off into a sound slumber. 

She woke at rare intervals on the journey to Chester; but when ay 
they reached it she was wide awake in an instant, declaring she 
must see something of the dear old city before she could eat any 
dinner. She jumped out of the carriage, forgetting her dogs in 
her haste, and directly they lost sight of her they gave way to 
fury and snapped fiercely at the guard and~fortérs, who tried 
first by persuasion and then by force to remove them from the 
carriage. They even bit at Mr. Christopher’s new wedding 
umbrella when he brandished it at them, and savagely attacked a) te 
his foot (an always gouty and rather tender one, and doubly so 
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this day on account of the newness and tightness of his boots) 
when he tried to push them from their fastness with it. To 
make matters worse, at this juncture some of the bystanders 
laughed, and Sylvia, who had come back to see what delayed 
her belongings, joined in the laughter. 

“ They’re naughty dogs now because they are hungry and tired, 
but they'll be as good as gold when they have had some dinner,” 
she condescended to explain. So she took them into the cab 
with her, where they sat on the seat opposite to Mr. Christopher, 
and glared dangerously at him whenever he presumed to move. 

To his horror—rich as he was, he hated waste and extravagance 
—she began by giving them a plate of clear soup that looked like 
pale sherry, it was so exquisitely clear and refined, and went on 
proffering them bits of all the daintiest dishes that were handed 
round. When he saw her divide a quail between them his 
disgust and wrath burst their bonds. 

“Upon my word, Sylvia, there will be no comfort and 
heppiness in our domestic life if you waste my substance on 
those beasts of yours, and devote all your care and attention to 
them.” 

He had wisely waited for the temporary absence of the waiter 
before he spoke, for her answer came like chilled shot straight at 
him. 

“Did you ever expect any happiness in our domestic life? I 
never did. Let me have the dogs and I will be contented, and 
make the best of it with them. If you take them from me I 
shall find something else to pet. I won’t interfere with any of 
your pursuits and amusements ; surely you may leave me the 
dogs.” 

“This is a pleasant and profitable way of commencing our 
married life,” he stuttered, and she blessed the waiter for re- 
entering at the moment, as it spared her the necessity of 
replying. 

It must further be admitted that Sylvia’s mode of behaviour 
on her wedding-day was not conciliatory, and that her dogs were 
more intolerable r‘isances, if possible, on the steamer from 
Holyhead to Kingstown than they had been in the train. Their 
devoted mistress had a brief but emaciating experience of sea- 
sickness, and was such a wreck when they landed that she was 
unable to look after her pets herself, and had to content herself 
42 
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with the surly statement from her husband that they “were 
following on another car with the rest of the luggage.” 

But when they reached the Shelburn Hotel and she was 
shakily tottering up the steps, she saw the rest of their luggage 
carried in before her, and there was neither Bubble nor Squeak 
to be seen! But their loss brought no peace to the happy pair. 


td * % * * 


When the shapely little head, crowned by the crisp little 
widow’s cap, withdrew itself, Dick Ogilvie sauntered up to the 
window, and then close to it, tugging away at the bell of the 
porch-door, he saw the woman who had been his dé¢e notre from 
his boyhood. 

“Gocd heaven! it’s old Ann,” he exclaimed, stepping back 
quickiy, and his landlady, who had come in to consult him about 
bis dinner, !aughed rather wickedly. 

“If it were a young woman instead of an old one who had 
hunted you out I should say you looked very guilty,” she said 
merrily. “ Listen! she is asking for you, and saying she must see 
you. I will be off.” 

Mrs. Watts, the bereaved widow of a struggling attorney, who 
had died of poverty, accentuated by her extravagances, flitted 
away through ancther doorway than that which led into the 
picturesque little flower-bedecked hall, where Ann was by this 
time standing waiting while the juvenile maid-of-all-work took 
the message to “our lodger,” as she rather unceremoniously 
dubbed Mr. Ogilvie. 

“ T suppose I must see her, but what can have brought the fusty 
old faggot down here ?” Dick- grumbixd to himself, and a 
moment later Ann was stepping as jauntily into the room as her 
flat feet and useful pwcts would permit her to step. 

Everything about the woman’s appearance revolted the man, 
who was as fastidious about personai neatness and smartness as 
if he had never (unwillingly) played the part of a Gusty, travel- 
tattered and torn tramp in real life. He had on a well-made 
lounging coat, speckiess trousers, shirt, tie and boots. It was a 
painful contrast in her eyes which he made to her own common 
badly-shaped leather boots, iil-iitting black stuff dress, fifth-rate 
reach-me-down jetted mantle aud unbecoming bonnet. Her 
cotton gloves seemed to grow baggier and rustier when his eyes 
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lighted upon them superciliously. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
these mortifying emotions, her heart palpitated as fiercely as a 
romantic girl’s of seventeen when she found herself in the presence 
of the man she worshipped, though she had never been able to 
extract a word or look of love from him in return. 

“Well, Ann, what brings you down here?” he asked 
patronizingly, though he was annoyed at the interruption to his 
free-and-easy chaffing conversation with his widowed landlady 
which Ann’s advent had caused. He would have looked and felt 
aggrieved, and to a certain extent annoyed, if any one had accused 
him of flirting with Mrs. Watts, or of treating her as one who 
was on the same social platform as himself, for Dick Ogilvie, 
shadily as he had at times conducted himself, never forgot that 
he was a gentleman born.” But the good-looking young relict 
of the late Mr. Watts flattered him and showed him very openly 
that she admired him as a man, and was proud to receive his 
attentions, whenever he took it into his head to pay them to ker. 
She did not realize that he held himself above her socially, for 
as she said to her own gossiping circle of intimates, he was only 
a “commercial traveller after all, and her husband had been 
a lawyer.” Still she recognized that there was something 
different to her own class about Dick, so she boasted of him 
liberally in her own little world, and made a fair show of being 
on most familiar terms with him. As Dick knew that he could 
drop her at any moment by leaving her lodgings, this boastful 
familiarity only amused him. At the same time, he hoped Sylvia 
would never hear of it, for, to use his own expression, he would 
have “chucked Mrs. Watts and a.dozen others like her to 
perdition” rather than hurt and mortify Sylvia’s loving pride in 
him. 

Ann gasped ; she was over-heated and over-wrought altogether, 
and his easy negligent air stung her. She took the chair he 
forgot to offer, and said as calmly as she could: 

“ T’ve come on business that concerns you. I want to ask you 
if you have changed any of those bank-notes I gave you the 
other day? If you haven’t, give them all back to me, and I'll 
give you gold instead.” 

“ My dear woman, what are you talking about ?” he said gaily ; 
“five pound notes soon burn their way out of my pocket. I 
changed one at a little pub. down in the country last week, and 
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' 
another I’ve just gives to my land’ady for a week’s rene and 
grub “i 

“Get this «re back, make that woman give it tack,” Ann said 
hoarseiy. “ Don’! stop tc ask me ‘why ;' get it back tiow, 2° ones! 
this minute !—you signed it on the back with your own ramc 
didn’t you?” se 

“ Of cousse I did,” he aid wonderingly. 

“Go and get it this moment --.-—” 

“Where did you get chem irom? =Wen yeu tel. me taat, (ll 
get it back. You told t:© you had saved them ‘rom: you: 
wages ——” 

“ Dick, Dick, get tt back,” she sobbed, faliim:z o- Yer «nees befor: 
her stern young tyrant. whe stood before her sow ‘ooking lies an 





Apollo fvii of uprightness ; “it’s for your sake, for your sas<!. 


I don’t care what happens to myself.” 

* And I’m d---d if J care cither. Till vou iec!l me where vou 
got them I won’t budge an inch.” 

She threw up her arms and groaned, and ber bennet ell beck, 
and she looked revolting. But sie rose from: her knoes ard 
spoke more coherently. 

“Get this one back from your woman here, then 1 will ‘ell 
you why I wart it. You'll go dow» to the country p-tb. end try 
to get the other fast enough thea—though I hesrd today ome 
had been traced.” 

“Why shouldn't they all be traced >” he »sk. d haugiitily ; then 
in an access of fury he added, “ You inf-rnal 1d ‘ag, in what sort 
of a rat’s hoe have you landed me?” 

“Get this note from this woman hefore she changes i:,” and 
unwillingly Dick went out of the room to de hev biacing, while 
Ann walked to the looking: glass and tried to rersove “he tr2.ces of 

_ discomfiture, dust and tears from her face with a damp pecket- 
handkerchief. 

The smart little widow had run up to her bedroom when she 
left her lodger’s sitting-room, and two or three minutes passed 
before he could make her hear him and find hex, as the sezvant 
had gore out. When she came out on the landing in aaswer to 
his call he went straight to his point at once. 

x “Give me back that fiver I gave you to-day and I'll give 
\ ou gold instead. There is something wrong about it, | 
faccy.” 
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“Wrong? ch! wnat a nuisance! I have sent Mary down to 
tiie vislage to change it and pay the butcher’s bill.” 

“Go after her anc stop it, there’s a dear soul,” he said 
coaxing: 

“i's so hot to go out acw! and by the time I get down there 
she wiil have change! it and paid the bill.” 

“ Do 39 and get it back,” he pleaded, at the same time handing 
her ivve sovereigns. 

“Te! me why, and Ull go. Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“) det iknow myseif yet--this old cousin of my mother’s 
gay? it to sae, cad 242 waits it stopped.” 

“U2 it doesn’t conceri: vou I shall oct trouble myself about it,” 
sh2 sai! coaily. 

© Put you see if there's aivthing wrongs about it, it concerns 
ric ane you and «very one who has endorsed it.” 

“ih !---then [ will toy to satch 't ap,’ she promised laughingly, 
aoda minute ortwe ‘ater she went out in search of her messenger 
to ie butcher. 

“Miro. Watts hac already sent it down io the village to get it 
chat.zed, but sie has gone herself to try and yet it back,” he said 
carelessly, “and now perhaps you wili tell me why you are 
makiry sich un infernal fuss about it.” 

“Set toe other one back mrst, she cried,” wringing her hands, 
“then ill teli you. Oh! why did I give them to you, why did I 
give them to vou!” 

“Why, indeeu, ‘f you were going to make such a devil of @ 
fuss 2>out it,” he said crossly. “! suppose I had better send a 
wits to the man at ie ‘Stanmer Arms’ and tell him to stop it 
if he car.” 

“No, no, dvv’t send any messages or put pen to paper about 
it,” she ciied wildiy. “Co, go yourself and do your all to get it 
back 93s soon as this woman comes in with the other one. Are 
you sure these are the only ones you have changed ?” 

“ Quite sure!” he said curtly. He exceedingly disliked being 
ordered about jn this wey on her business. To have to go down 
to Prios Common this evemng would be a horrible nuisance. It 
would upset both his dinner and his plans, for he had promised 
to go for a walk with Mrs. Watts and pick blackberries, Picking 
biackberries was not much in nis line, but the doing so afforded 
him a plausible exc'tse for sauntering through secluded lanes with 
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a woman who liked him immensely, and Was intensely flattered 
at receiving the smallest attention from him He felt a greater 
repugnance to his mother’s old cousin than eWer as he reflected 
that through some stupidity of hers he would™, be deprived of 
these harmless pleasures this evening. \ 

“What is the news with your people ? — is NAsviviae” he 
asked while they were waiting for Mrs. Watts’s returns, 

Ann had been bitterly conscious during the half-ho Xue which 
she had spent with him that her idol had been disliking her and 
finding her a bore. Now her turn had come. She took it 

“They are all quite well, and Sylvia was married Qthis 
morning.” 

“What!” 


“Safely enough married at two o’clock to-day ; onupitiall \ 


very nicely done, but quiet, and she’s gone off on her honeymoon 
as proud as you please.” 

He walked to the window and stood for some minutes 
motionlessly gazing out into the garden, which he did not see. 
She knew that there were tears in his eyes though she could 
not see them, and the hatred deepened in her heart against 
Sylvia. 

“ She shall be brought so low some day that he’ll shed no more 
tears of love for her,” she thought savagely, longing to wring 
the heart of the man for whom she was ready to peril her soul, 
because that heart was nearly breaking for another woman. 

“Here comes Mrs. Watts,” he said abruptly, turning round, 
“and I don‘t care a d—— whether she has got the note back or 
not.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DICK IS PUZZLED. 


“TI CAN’T think what is the matter with Ann,” Mrs. Gould said 
to Lily the day after the wedding. “She went out yesterday 
in the afternoon without asking leave, though I, had visitors in 
the house ; came home very late, and this morning she has asked 
me to pay her wages up to date and let her go.” 

“Perhaps she is tired of the place.” 

“ But surely she might have waited till her month was up.” 

“T should gladly send her off if I were you, mamma. I don’t 
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like to see her horrid brown hands and face near my light frocks 
and hats.” 

“TI wanted to get rid of her, otherwise I shouldn’t have given 
her notice, but I can’t understand her zoing in such a hurry.” 

“She looks to me like a man in woman’s clothes. At one 
time Sylvia said she would take her on as her maid when she - 
was married. But for the last week or two she hasn’t seemed to 
think so much of Ann.” 

“Mr. Christopher would never have heard of that arrangement, 
Lily.” 2 

“TI don’t know, mamma. _I think Mr. Christopher will hear of 
a good many things that he is not prepared for from Sylvia.”. 

“I wonder where they are to-day, and what she is doing,” 
the mother sighed. 

“They'll be at Bray to-day, and Mr. Christopher will be 
scolding Sylvia if the tenants have let the houses get out of 
repair, and most likely Sylvia will be giving Bubble and Squeak 
a bath in the sea about this time.” 

“I am longing for her first letter, we shall be able to gather so 
much from that.” 

Lily laughed. 

“I’m so glad I know that you expect the first letter to reveal 
so much, mamma. Forewarned is forearmed. If ever I am 
married I shall take care that my first letter does not reveal too 
much.” 

“A telegram, ma’am,” the servant said, coming in at the 

&xoment, and Mrs. Gould opened it and read: 


\ “To Mrs. Gould, 10, Blessington Terrace, London. 
at AYiave lost Bubble and Squeak ; shall not leave Dublin till 
I find them. Mr. Christopher goes to Bantry without me. 
Rather \.like Dublin and shall amuse myself very well. Don’t 
fret too touch ; they may be found. Wire reply ; it takes so long 


to write. 
“From Mrs. Christopher, 


“ Shelburn Hotel, Dublin.” 


“TI must sen ‘| a telegram at once to Mr. Christopher not on 
any account to Ie§jsve Sylvia alone in Dublin. They must both 
be mad to think oN such a thing.” 

Mrs. Gould spok\\: distractedly and therefore rather shrilly. 
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Her tones carried beyond the bounds for which they were 
intended and fell upon the ears of Ann, who was hovering in the 
passage, her boxes packed, waiting for her wages. Mrs. Gould 
read out the whole telegram, addresses and all, a second time, 
and Ann laid the Dublin one up in her memory. 

“If I were in your place I shouldn’t wire,” Lily said, looking 
up hastily. She was rather exercised in her own mind at the 
moment as to whether the Chantilly lace with which she was 
befrilling a harebell blue silk blouse would hold out or rot. 
Nevertheless she unselfishly gave her mind to the consideration 
of the dilemma in which her mother was plunged. 

“You see,” she went on convincingly, “ you are not responsible 
for Sylvia any longer; Mr. Christopher has taken the burden of 
all that on his own shoulders, and probably if you give them 
advice they’ll enter into an alliance and throw it back to you 
without thanks.” 

“Ah! you're not her mother, Lily.” 

“No, thank goodness I’m not! If I were, I should be offering 
up a thanksgiving to-day for having got rid of her so creditably.” 

“ Any answer, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, yes; I must wire. Lily, what shall I say ?” 

“The boy says he can’t wait any longer, ma’am. I’m going 
to the office myself; shall I take the telegram?” Ann asked, 
pushing her way past the housemaid into the room. 

“Yes, Ann. Lily, find me a telegram form.” 

Lily slowly rose to obey her mother’s request. 

“ They are up on your bed-room writing table,” she said, and 
went out of the room. 

“ Just pencil down the message ana I’il write it on a form at 
the office ; it will save time. I have to go there myself before 1 
take my hemes away,” Ann said hurriedly, and Mrs. Gould, glad 
to get over the task, wrote: 


“Mrs. Christopher, Shelburn Hotel, Dublin. 
“Pray do not remain in Dublin; go io Bantry with your 
husband. Am writing.” 


Ann was out of the house with it before Lily came back. 
“T upset the gum-pot over your table in taking up the forms ; 
that delayed me,” she explained. 
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“ Never mind. Ann has taken it.” 
“TI almost think it’s a pity you let Anr know Sylvia's 54 
Lily said indifferently. 
“Why?” 
“ Because she’s a cousin, or a 4riend, or a something of 
Richard Ogilvie’s.” 
Mrs. Gould shivered. , 
“T wish with all my heart I had never heard of either ¢ 
Ogilvies or Ann ; but, thank heaven, the woman someon us to-ds 
and I trust we may never see or hear of her again.” 
“T think we shail hear of her when the bank notes are traced,” %& 
Lily said calmly. Then she went on trimming her harebel! 
blue blouse. 
An hour after this, Ann, her boxes and her wages, were gone 


for ever from blessington Terrace. 





\ddress,” 
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There had been a good deal that was disagreeable compressed 
into the ten minutes that passed between Mrs. Watts’s coming 
back and Ann’s departure from Dick Ogilvie’s. Mrs. Watts 
came back hot, tired, unsuccéssful ; and a little cross at being this 
last, she saluted Dick with the words : 

“ have been on a fool’s errand. Of course when I got to the 
butcher’s Mary had been there, changed the bank note, paid the 
bili and gone gadding goodness knows where. That’s the worst 
of'sending that girl on an errand, she never knows when to come 
back.” 

“ Never mind the girl ; you got back the note from this butcher, 
I suppose?” Dick asked. He really did not very much care 
whether she had done so or not, only he wanted to get rid of 
Ann and be left free to think of Sylvia—married ! 

“ No, I couldn’t get it back ; the butcher was just sending up a 
lot of cheques to his London banker, and he inclosed the five- 
pound note with them. Never keeps much money in the house, 
he says ; there have been so many burglaries about lately. What’s 
the matter ?” 

Ann had given vent to a sound that was between a groan and 


a yell. 
“ Nothing, only I’ve pricked myself under the thumb-nail with 
my brooch-pin,” Anu said agitatedly. “Dick, I must speak to 


you alone for a minute or two.” 
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“Certainly ; I won’t intrude on you, Mr. Ogilvie,”. Mrs. Watts 
said huffily, leaving the room, and then the harassed Dick felt 
that the additional burden was laid upon him of having to 
smooth down Mrs. Watts’s ruffled plumes when “the other 
poisonous woman went.” 

“ Now what is it? Out with it,” he said impatiently, as soon 
as they were alone. “ What is all this rumpus about ?” 

“The numbers of these notes are known, and they’re adver- 
tised for. I don’t want it to come out how I got them.” 

“J don’t care a hang how you got them. I'll give you back 


' every stiver you lent me that day when you knew I was hard 


up, and came tempting me to take your cursed money.” 

“They won’t be brought home to me, don’t you see?” she 
said nervously. “I handed them to you without ever putting 
my name on their backs. It’s you that have signed them.” 

“You stole them!” he said sternly. 

“No, no, no. Not so bad as that; I gave good worth for the 
money. I didn’t steal it, Dick,” she said humbly. 

“Deo leave off ‘Dick’-ing me every moment, and tel! me 


‘ plainly, if you can, what you’re in such a funk about, if you 


didn’t steal them.” : 
“Oh! I’m miserable, that I am, and misled, an¢ no thanks do 
I get from you for having got the money for you; no thanks, 


. nor pity cither.” 


“No, devi. 2 bit of thanks or pity either, if you came by them 


“unfairly.” 


“You are hard, very tard on m»,’ she said, crying copiously ; 
“but it’s no good wasting tiinz now. Go down to the public- 
house where you change the other, to-night, and get shat 
back at all events.” 

“All right. Will you have some tea or anything? ” 

“Tea! no, thank you. I don’t want tea, or anything but a 
bit of feeling for me from you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this marriage was coming off to- 
day?” 

“Because I didn’t think you had such a poor spirit as to 
care whether it came off or not,” she said viciously. “ She 
hasn’t so much as named you for a long time ; all her thoughts 
have been given to her finery and her grand home.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he said firmly. 
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“Well, believe it or not, she’s :aarried now; you can’t undo 


that, and I don’t suppose you ‘vant to.” 
“God bless her! i wow!dn’t hurt a hair of her head,” he said 


~ fervently, feeling quite rious as he renounced that which it was 


next to impossible he could get. Then he added hurriedly : 

“You'll just catch a train if. you start now ; if you lose it you 
won't get one ‘ill ten-fifteen, and that will make you late.” 

She did start, unwillingly enough, without gaining one gracious 
word frein Dick. She was obliged to stop several times on her 
way io the station to sop up her tears. This delayed her. She 
massed her train, and only caught the ten-fifteen one, conse- 
quently she reached home late at night, as has already been 
mentioned. 

Mrs. Watts skipped into Dick’s room as soon as his visitor 
had departed. 

_ “Tt is vexatious, she has spoilt your nes: everything is 
overdone, for it will be more than half-an-hour late, and that 
wretched Mary has only just come in.” 

“JT don’t want any dinner,” he said wearily. 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense! Go out into the garden while I air the 
room. Rooms always want airing after people like your old 
friend have been crying and fuming in them. Your dinner zsn’t 
spoilt. / have taken care of that. It’s stewed steak, and that 
can’t spoil, however long it waits, if it stews gently.” 

“I seem to have been stewing gently, myself, for the last two. 
hours. If you will kindly let me off that blackberrying business 
to-night, I shall feel awfully grateful. I ought to go to Prior 
Common—twelve miles cross-country, for I must drive.” 

“Why not wire?” she asked. 

“Ts there time?” he asked irresolutely. 

And on her telling him, “ Yes, it wasn’t too late,” he wired as 
follows : 


“To Landlord of ‘Stanmer Arms,’ Prior Common. 


“Don’t change fiver I gave you, it’s fishy. With you to- 
morrow. 
“ OGILVIE.” 


Mary took the telegram to the office at once, and Mrs. Watts 
waited on her lodger herself at his dinner, and it was all “very 
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pleasant,” she thought, though he was rather more stand-off in 
his manner than’usual. The fact’i is, he was thinking very much, 
and very chivalrously, of Sylvia,ggd calling himself “an infernal 
scoundrel ” for:letting this frisky, widow coquet round him while 
he dined, and rest her hand on his shoulder -while she ,intreated 
him to take “more” from:the dishes she handed sodeftly. 

But all her trouble and blandishments were in vain. She got 
no blackberrying with him that evening. . 9 
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It really seemed: as if he was being rewarded for resisting the 
wiles of this second-rate Circe, when the last post brought him 
a letter from his mother’s solicitors, telling him that they had 
been: successful in establishing the identity of his father, Arthur 
Ogilvie, who had married his mother at the parish church of 

a in the-month of June, 18—, with that of the Arthur 
gilvie who had changed his name to Stanmer for the Dene 
Prio¥ property. 

‘His first thought was naturally ‘one of ‘iceifoiaand elAtion tok, 
himself. His next was: 

“Poor young fellow! How badly he'll feel it! My own 
brother, too; I must get hold of him to-morrow.” 


Ei 


2 


(To be continued.) 





















